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A LITTLE LEARNING. 

THERE are some popular sayings which have only 
enough of plausibility about them to gain a dubious 
respect and exercise an imperfect authority among 
mankind, and yet, though not sound enough to be 
confidently or generally acted on, are capable of pre- 
senting some little obstruction to the progress of truth. 
A few of these, I regret to say, are to be traced to the 
most eminent of our poets. 

To Pope we are indebted for the sapient maxim, 
that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” The 
moral bard, I believe, designed this expression to have 
a particular application only ; and he is not therefore 
chargeable with any blame for having put it into cir- 
culation. It has been caught up, however, by the 
world, and we hear it quoted on all sorts of occasions, 
jocularly, half seriously, and whole seriously, being 
peculiarly useful to those sage and well-informed per- 
sons, who pay mankind the compliment of thinking 
that the bulk of them ought to be kept in a state of 
ignorance. “A little learning is a dangerous thing !” 
there is a terrifying sententiousness and mysterious- 
ness in the apothegm, highly suitable for the purposes 
of those who do not find any advantage in coming to 
particulars. When aided by a judicious use of the 
words “‘ smattering” and “‘ smatterers,” it can hardly 
be resisted. 

Now, the plain truth is, that there is no danger in 
any degree of learning. Every thing must have a 
beginning. The child must totter before it can walk, 
and prattle before it can talk. As wise would it be 
to apprehend serious mischief from the tottering and 
prattling of a child, as from the first steps in learn- 
ing. Is there any peculiar ferocity in the first classes 
of our academies, resulting from their imperfect in- 
struction, and which experiences a gradual decline in 
the ensuing years of their course? Is there an atmo- 
sphere of wickedness about Ruddiman’s Rudiments, 
which does not hang over Livy and Horace? Are 
the boobies, whose learning is usually little enough, 
supposed to contract therefrom a wildness not to be 
found in the duces? Can those gentle beings be 
suspected to have, like Macbeth, “something dan- 
gerous” beneath all that tranquillity of demeanour 
which so much distinguishes them? If they have, 
what hypocritical dogs they must be, and how inno- 
cently, after all, do they contrive to live! Many 
men have risen, by the acquirement of knowledge, 
from the very humblest and most ignorant condition ; 
some to be heads of colleges, others to be dignitaries 
of the church, others eminent teachers; but in none 
of the works which give an account of their early 
years, though some of these are written with great 
minuteness and fidelity by themselves, are we told of 
any viciousness of nature having broke forth in them, 
at the time when they first handled their dictionaries. 
Many artizans and clerks now possess “a little learn- 
ing,” or rather a little knowledge (for the distinction 
is material), and I own it would puzzle me to tell 
what danger they have incurred, or threaten to their 
neighbours, by knowing that an eclipse of the sun 
arises from the intervention of the moon, while ig- 
norant of the sublime geometry which calculates the 
laws of the motion of the latter body. If there be 
various degrees of danger in various degrees of learn- 
ing, I should like to have a graduated scale by which 
those various degrees should be indicated: I should 
like to know when a man might be trusted in arith- 
metic, when in geometry, and when in natural philo- 
sophy. At what point in heraldry, for instance, does a 
man cease to be liable to fall into criminal propensities, 
and begin to recover his pristine innocence? But 
can it really be that there is any peril in having simple 


addition at one’s finger-ends, while there is safety in 
fractions ? Is there a danger in the first dozen pro- 
blems of Euclid, while there is none in those which 
follow ? Is the Ass’s Bridge a kind of line of de- 
marcation between a land of terror and a land of se- 
curity ? Is an infant school necessarily a scene of 
flesh-shaking fears, while Eton and Harrow display 
the peace and tranquillity of a country that knows 
not guilt? Are we to fly from an alphabet class as 
we should from a pestilence, while we hug the first- 
form boys to our heart of hearts? Are we to expect 
that, when our country is ruined by her degenerate 
sons—children, servants, mechanics, and other indi- 
viduals possessing “a little learning,” are to be ex- 
clusively found in the ranks of her destroyers, while 
all who know more than that two and two make four 
are to be looking on in despair ? 

But what is‘a little learning? The wisest of unin- 
spired men said that the utmost he could know was that 
he knew nothing. And it is no insult to the world to 
declare, that as yet but a small part of what is knowable 
is known, Even so primarily necessary a piece of know- 
ledge as the relation of man and his mind to the rest 
of nature, is only beginning to dawn upon us, At 
this rate, the high and mighty persons who talk of 
the danger of a little learning, must be possessed of 
very little learning themselves, Their acquisitions, 
compared to what they might acquire, are perhaps 
not more than as 3 to 100, while the learning of those 
at whom they sneer, is as 1. Now, suppose that 
there existed a person possessing the whole hundred, 
and suppose Mr Three complaining to that indivi- 
dual of danger from Mr One. What would Lord 
Hundred think and say? ‘“ You poor miserable frac- 
tion !” we can conceive him exclaiming ; “‘ you imp 
of ignorance! you vain wretch, who hardly know 
any thing, and nothing worth knowing, and yet 
think yourself at the very summit of perfection! If 
you look down upon the honourable struggles of an 
ignorance only a shade deeper than your own, but 
more modest, with what feeling am I to regard your 
learning, which is not a thirtieth of mine? What 
deeper dye of the passion of contempt is to be em- 
ployed in expressing what I think of you? You an- 
ticipate danger, too, from knowledge only a third part 
of your own: am I to anticipate thirty times more 
danger from you? No; I anticipate thirty times 
less—for I scorn you thirty times more. Get you 
gone, you paltry thing, and never let me see your 
face again, till, as the least possible reparation for 
your insolence, you have made poor One as well-in- 
formed as yourself !” 

It can scarcely be necessary to argue this question 
in a more serious manner, The blessing of know- 
ledge, in all its shapes and degrees, is so fully esti- 
mated by the bulk of mankind, that the clamours of 
that small minority of supposedly learned but really 
ignorant persons, who think that it is necessarily ac- 
companied by danger, may well be despised. It may 
be proper, however, to take this opportunity of cor- 
recting certain popular notions respecting knowledge. 
Its occasionally failing in all its degrees to produce 
perfectly laudable conduct, while virtue is sometimes 
found to reside with ignorance, is perhaps one of the 
principal stumblingblocks in the way of the more gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge. It ought to be thoroughly 
understood that the cultivation of the intellectual fa- 
culties, though likely to be favourable to the general 
conduct, is not necessarily so, and may often advance 
a great way with not only no improvement, but a po- 
sitive deterioration, of the moral sentiments. Know- 
ledge is only power when combined with morality. If 
the ruling aim of our acquirements be not to enable 


us to pursue good and shun evil, to promote our own 
happiness and that of our fellow-creatures, we learn 
either in vain or to our loss, But though learning, 
if it set up for itself other objects, may be “ a danger- 
ous thing,” it is not so with a reference to amount or 
degree; it is so only in reference to kind, Evil learn- 
ing will produce evil, and good learning will produce 
good, while the intellectual improvement of a nature 
inclined originally to evil, and unprovided with moral 
checks, can only confer greater powers of mischief. 
If it were generally known, however, that the moral 
faculties require a separate cultivation from the in- 
tellectual ; and if a separate but corresponding cultiva- 
tion were accordingly, under whatever circumstances, 
given to them—in the domestic circle, at school, in 
the management of private study, and in the lecture- 
room—no learning, except it were of a kind more 
pernicious than any now in vogue amongst mankind, 
could be attended with evil consequences. The true 
object would then be attained. 


INSENSIBILITY OF ANIMALS TO PAIN. 
Mr Sroppanrt’s proposition, in his instructive and 
entertaining little work on angling, that fishes do not 
feel pain in being hooked, is somewhat startling, and 
such as will have set many persons a-thinking on the 
nature of the nervous system of the pike, trout, and 
other finny inhabitants of the waters. Mr Stoddart 
being only a practical angler, and no casuist, does not 
attempt to explain why fish are thus insensible to what 
is called pain; leaving that to physiologists, he con- 
tents himself with, simply, what he has observed in 
the course of his experience in angling. Speaking of 
pike-fishing, he remarks—“ Although the pike is often 
nice and suspicious, in places where trout abound, 
still, when provoked, he becomes bold and unwary, 
treating your presence as no constraint upon his tem- 
per and appetites. He will follow the bait to your 
very feet, and should it escape him, will retire a yard 
or two, waiting eagerly for its reappearance. When 
angry, he erects his fins in a remarkable manner, as 
the lion doth his mane, or the porcupine his quills; 
moreover, the pike appears careless of pain, if, indeed, 
fishes in general feel it to any great degree. We have 
actually landed one of these fish, cooped him alive in 
our creel, and when, by some negligence of ours, he 
made his escape into the water, have succeeded a 
second time in securing him. On another occasion, 
we remember having a part of our tackle, consisting 
of a large double gorge-hook, dressed upon brass wire, 
carried off by a pike; and yet, upon renewing it, the 
aggressor returned to the charge, and was taken. 
The former hook we discovered, gorged by him in 
such a manner as must, we thought, not only have 
suffocated any other animal, but done so by the me- 
dium of the most exquisite internal agony. 

Judging from these facts, and others we shall pre- 
sently relate, it seems to us, that, according to the 
arrangements of Nature, fishes are possessed of no 
very acute sense of pain, and are generally defective 
in that structure of emotions, upon which suffering 
and pleasure are separately dependent. Those who 
hold angling to be a cruel sport, are, we maintain, 
without argument, until they discover to us the clue 
by which to trace those capabilities in fish enabling 
them to endure the great extremes of heat and cold, 
to which water is liable. Should it be answered, they 
are cold-blooded—that is the best reason why they are 
not easily affected by any other sort of pain, such, for 
instance, as is inflicted by the hook. It will be asked, 
however, why do fish struggle so vehemently, and 
make such vigorous efforts to escape? Merely from 
a love of freedom, and impatience of control, which 
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desire after liberty is common to all breathing crea- 
tures, from the fly upwards. 

And as to trout, we may mention, that the same 
insensibility to pain has been practically proved to us 
to be theirs, in common with the pike. We have 
caught them with large hooks, and even minnow- 
tackles, encased in their mouths and stomachs; nor 
did they seem to suffer any great inconvenience, see- 
ing that their appetites were not impaired, nor their 
condition rendered less healthy. On one occasion, we 
remember losing a small fly-hook upon some willows, 
which overhung the water; and on the evening of the 
same day, angling near the spot, we caught a trout 
with our identical fly sticking in his jaw. We re- 
member also, when lashing the Yarrow behind a com- 
panion, he having lost his cast of hooks upon a fish, 
we were so fortunate as to entrap it, and recover his 
flies, not ten minutes after. The trout had the tackle 
fastened to his body, dragging after him at least five 
yards of gut.” 

Whatever may be the degree of nervous insensi- 
bility of fishes, it is a well-known truth in natural 
pene“ that a vast number of insects are not only in- 
sensible to acute pain, but are capable of living and 
enjoying themselves after they have been mutilated, 
and even cut in pieces. On this subject of interest, 
the following lucid observations occur in the article 
Antmat Kixcpom, in the new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, now in course of publication :— 

“In proportion as the brain decreases in size, the 
medullary matter appears to collect in other parts of 
the body, or in the cords which emanate from the 
brain ; so that many animals with much smaller brains 
have nerves more voluminous in proportion to their 
bodies than those of man. This medullary substance, 
the medium of sensation, is, in the human race es- 
pecially, collected into one principal mass, as the engine 
of thought and reflection, the intellectual attributes 
by which man is characterised ; but it becomes dis- 
persed in the inferior animals, or ramified over the 
whole body in the form of ganglions or nervous chords, 
without any preponderating superior brain. It is owing 
to this dispersion of the nervous system into these 
small separate centres in the polypus and other tribes, 
that almost every portion of the body, when separated 
from the rest, is capable of becoming a distinct animal, 
and of assuming an independent existence. 

Singular effects result from the dispersion of the 
brain into so many small and separate centres; and 
this class of phenomena also illustrates the analogy 
which exists between the lower animals and the vege- 
table world. Among the superior creatures no repro- 
duction takes place except of the fluids, and of what- 
ever partukes of the nature of the epidermis, Injury 
is repaired and superficial parts renewed, but nothing 
resembling regeneration of important organs ever takes 

But it is otherwise with the mferior orders, 

he tentacula of the polypus and of many molluscous 

animals, the rays of the star-fish, the external mem- 

bers of the salamander, and the entire head, with the 

eyes and antennew of the snail, when cut off, are 
speedily renewed. 

If the head of a mammiferous quadruped, or of a 
bird, is cut off, the consequences are of course fatal ; 
but the most dreadful wounds that imagination can 
figure or cruelty inflict, have scarcely any destructive 
influence on the vital functions of many of the inferior 
creatures. Riboud stuck different beetles through 
with pins, and cut and lacerated others in the severest 
manner, without greatly accelerating death. Leeu- 
wenhoeck had a mite which lived eleven weeks trans- 
fixed on a point for microscopical investigation. Vail- 
‘lant caught a locust at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
after excavating the intestines, he filled the abdomen 
with cotton, and stuck a stout pin through the thorax, 

et the feet and antenne were in full play after the 
ad of five months. In the beginning of hovamben, 
Redi opened the skull of a land-tortoise, and removed 
the entire brain. A fleshy integument was observed 
to form over the opening, and the animal lived for 
six months. Spallanzani cut the heart out of three 
Newts, which immediately took to flight, leapt, swam, 
‘and executed their usual functions for forty-eight 
hours. M. Virey informs us, ‘We have seen a 
salamander live two months, though deprived of its 
head by means of a ligature tied round the neck.” A 
decapitated beetle will advance over a table, and re- 
cognise a precipice on approaching the edge. Redi 
cut off the head of a tortoise, which survived eighteen 
days. Colonel Pringle decapitated several libellule 
or ies, one of which afterwards lived for four 
months, and anether for six ; and, which seems rather 
odd, he could never keep alive those with their heads 
on above a few days. 

Some curious particulars connected with the great 
tenacity of life in the lower animals, are mentioned 
by Mr Fothergill. A friend being empl one day 
in the pursuit of insects, caught a large ye dragon- 
fly (Libellada varia), and had actually fastened it down 
in his insect box, by thrusting a pin through the thorax, 
before he perceived that the voracious creature held a 
small fly, which still struggled for liberty, in its jaws. 
The dragonfly continued devouring its victim with 
great deliberation, and without expressing either pam 
or constraint, and seemed totally unconscious of bemg 
pinned down to the cork, till its prey was devoured, 
after which it made several desperate efforts to regain 
its liberty. A common fiesh-fly was then presented 
to it, when it immediately became quiet, and ate the 
fly with greediness; when its repast was over, it re- 


newed its efforts to escape. This fact being mentioned 
to Mr Haworth, the well-known English entomologist, 
he confirmed the truth of the remarkable insensibility 
to pain manifested by insects, by narrating an addi- 
tional circumstance. Being in a garden with a friend 
who firmly believed in the delicate susceptibility of 
these creatures, he struck down a large dragonfly, and 
in so doing unfortunately severed its long abdomen 
from the rest of the body. He caught a small fly, 
which he presented to the mutilated insect, by which 
it was instantly seized and devoured; and a second 
was treated in the same manner. Mr Haworth then 
contrived to form a false abdomen, by means of a 
slender portion of a geranium ; and after this opera- 
tion was performed, the dragonfly devoured another 
small insect as greedily as before. en set at liberty, 
it flew away with as much apparent glee as if it had 
received no injury. It is a fact well known to prac- 
tical entomologists, that large moths found asleep 
during the daytime may be pinned to the trunks of 
trees without their appearing to suffer such a degree 
of pain as even to awake them. It is only on the ap- 
proach of the evening twilight that they seek to free 
themselves from what they must no doubt regard as 
an inconvenient situation. 

The cruelty of zoological, especially of entomological 
pursuits, has too often been stated as an objection to 
the practical parts of the study of natural history. 
When an individual slaughters a hundred brace of 
grouse in a single day, we hear nothing of such an 
objection, possibly because the flavour of moor-game 
is very exquisite; and the reason of defence is good. 
But the tastes of men differ, and fortunately, as all 
have not the means of an equal gratification from 
the same source. ‘Cruelty,’ say Messrs Kirby and 
Spence, ‘is an unnecessary infliction of suffering, 
when a person is fond of torturing or destroying God’s 
creatures from mere wantonness, with no useful end 
in view ; or when, if their death be useful and lawful, 
he has recourse to circuitous modes of killing them, 
where direct ones would answer equally well. This 
is cruelty, and this with you we abominate; but not 
the infliction of death when a just occasion calls for it. 
With respect to utility, the sportsman, who, though 
he adds indeed to the general stock of food, makes 
amusement his primary object, must surely yield the 
palm to the entomologist, who adds to the general 
stock of mental food, often supplies hints for useful 
improvement in the arts and sciences, and the objects 
of whose pursuit, unlike that of the former, are pre- 
served, and may be applied to use for many years. 
But in the view of those even who think inhumanity 
chargeable upon the sportsman, it will be easy to place 
considerations which may secure the entomologist 
from such reproof. It is well known, that, in pro- 
portion as we descend in the scale of being, the sensi- 
bility of the objects that constitute it diminishes. The 
tortoise walks about after losing its head; and the 
polypus, so far from being injured by the application 
of the knife, thereby acquires an extension of exist- 
ence. Insensibility almost equally great may be found 
in the insect world. This, indeed, might be inferred 
a priori, since providence seems to have been more 
prodigal of insect life than of that of any other order 
of creatures, animalcula perhaps alone excepted. No 
part of the creation is exposed to the attack of so many 
enemies, or subject to so many disasters ; so that the 
few individuals of each kind which enrich the valued 
museum of the entomologist, many of which are dearer 
to him than gold or gems, are snatched from the ra- 
venous maw of some bird or fish, or rapacious insect, 
would have been driven by the winds into the waters 
and drowned, or trodden under foot by man or beasts ; 
for it is not easy in some parts of the year to set foot 
to the ground without crushing these minute animals ; 
and thus also, instead of being buried in oblivion, they 
have a kind of immortality conferred upon them, Can 
it be believed that the beneficent Creator, whose ten- 
der mercies are over all his works, would expose these 
helpless beings to such innumerable enemies and in- 
juries, were they endued with the same sense of pain 
and irritability of nerve with the higher orders of ani- 
mals?’ Instead, therefore, of believing, and being 
grieved by the belief, that the insect we tread upon, 

In corporal sufferanee, finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies, 


the very converse is nearer the truth. . ‘ Had a giant 
lost an arm or a leg,’ continue the authors just quoted, 
‘or were a sword or spear run through his body, he 
would feel no great inclination for running about, 
dancing, or eating. Yet atipula will leave half its 
legs in the hands of an unlucky boy who has endea- 
voured to catch it, and will fly here and there with as 
much agility and unconcern as if nothing had hap- 
pened to it; and an insect impaled upon a pin will 
often devour its prey with as much avidity as when 
at liberty. Were a giant eviscerated, his body di- 
vided in the middle, or his head cut off, it would be 
all over with him; he would move no more; he weuld 
be dead to the calls of hunger, or the emotions of fear, 
anger, or love. Not so our insects: I have seen the 
common cockchafer walk about with apparent indif- 
ference after some bird had nearly emptied its body of 
its viscera ; a humble bee will eat honey with greedi- 
ness though deprived of its abdemen; and I myself 
lately saw an ant, which had been brought out of the 
nest by its comrades, walk when deprived of its head. 
The head of a wasp will attempt to bite after it is se- 


parated from the rest of the body; and the abdemen, 


under similar circumstances, if the finger be moved 
to it, will attempt to sting.’ 

That the acuteness of bodily suffering, even among 
the higher classes of the brute creation, is in some 
manner providentially subdued, and rendered so much 
less acute as not to be a fit subject of comparison with 
the suffering of the human race, is indeed evident 
from various phenomena, whatever the cause may be. 
The writer of this article has seen a turtle-dove (Co- 
tumba risoria) which was so severely lacerated by a 
cat, that the contents of its stomach were torn out. 
The painfully excited sympathy of those who had long 
cherished the gentle creature was, however, in a great 
measure allayed by seeing the bird immediately after- 
wards proceed to pick up the fresh grains of barley 
which (till the aid of the surgeon was called in) con- 
tinued to fall from its wounded paunch, 

Considerations of the nature glanced at in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs can never, of course, be so mis- 
construed as to afford any palliation to wanton or 
inconsiderate cruelty to the brute creation. The judges 
of the Areopagus who condemned to death the child 
whose amusement it had been to pluck out the eyes of 
quails, were regulated in their determination by the 
motives imputed to the young criminal, and which 
they deemed expressive of so cruel and pernicious a 
character, that in after-times he would assuredly of- 
fend the state. But had some great oculist, intent on 
the structure and physiology of the human eye, and 
engaged in a difficult course of experimental observa- 
tion, by means of which the ‘dim suffusion’ which 
often veils the orbs of his fellow-men might be obvi- 
ated or decreased, found himself under the necessity 
of having recourse to a somewhat similar operatio 
the case would have assumed another character, an 
the most sentimental philanthropist must have ap- 
plauded the practice of the philosopher. So it is in 
a great measure with the pursuits of the naturalist. 
If the wonderful structure of the lower orders of 
creation cannot be studied or understood, or their in- 
finitely varied forms held in remembrance, without 
hastening by a few days or hours the termination of 
that brief career which in truth scarcely ever meets 
with a strictly natural end, then is the student of na- 
ture, following out the principles of an elevating and 
intellectual pursuit, as well entitled to command a 
portion of animal life as he who, to pamper the re- 
fined grossness of a sensual appetite, bleeds his tur- 
keys to death by cutting the roots of their tongues, 
boils crabs and lobsters alive, and swallows unsuspect- 
ing oysters by the score.” 


THE TWO BROTHERS, 
AN IRISH TALE.* 

Tue village of Ballydhas was situated in as sweet a 
valley as ever gladdened the eye and the heart of man 
to look upon. Contentment, peace, and prosperity, 
walked step by step with its happy inhabitants; and 
the people were marked by a pastoral simplicity of 
manners, such as is still to be found in some of the 
remote and secluded hamlets of Ireland. Within two 
miles of the village stood Ballaghmore, the market 
town of the parish. It also bore the traces of peace 
and industry. Around it lay a rich fertile country, 
studded with warm homesteads, waving fields, and 
residences of a higher rank, at once elegant and fa- 
shionable. 

Many a fair-day have we witnessed in this quiet 
and thriving market town, and it is pleasant to 
back in imagination to one of these hilarious festivals, 
About twelve o’clock the fair-tide is full, when the 
utmost activity in solid business prevails. For an 
hour or two this continues. About three o’clock the 
tide is evidently on the ebb; business begins to slacken; 
and now it is that the people fall into distinct groups 
for the purpose of social enjoyment. If two young 
folk have been for some time “ coortin’ one another,” 
the “ bachelor,” which in Ireland means a suitor, & 
nerally contrives to bring his friends and those of hi 
sweetheart together. The very fact of these accept- 
ing the “trate,” on either side, or both, is a good 
omen, and considered tantamount to a mutual con- 
sent of their respective connexions. 

Amidst such scenes as these, at the fair of Ballagh- 
more, several years ago, a party of the kind now 
alluded to was seen to enter a public-house. It was 
less numerous than is usual on such occasions, and 
consisted of a young man, a middle-aged woman, and 
her two daughters—one grown, the other only about 
fifteen. Who is—ha !—it is not necessary to mquire. 
Alley Bawn Murray! Gentle reader, bow with heart- 
felt respect to humble beauty and virtue! She is that 
widow's daughter, the pride of the parish, and the be- 
loved of all who can appreciate goodness, affection, 
and filial piety. The child accompanying them is her 
sister, and that fine, manly, well-built, handsome 
youth, is even now pledged to the modest and beauti 
ful girl, He is the son of a wealthy farmer, some time 
dead, and her mother is comparatively poor; but in 

urity, in truth, and an humble sense of religion, their 
heart rich and each equal. 
eir history is very brief and simp Felix 
O’Dennell was the son ef a farmer, as we have said, 
sufficiently extensive and industrious to be wealthy, 
without possessing any of the vulgar pride which 
independence frequently engrafts upon the ignorant 

* Abri from a tale in the Dublin i 
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and narrow-hearted. His family consisted of two sons 
and a daughter—Maura, the last-named, being the 
eldest, and Felix by several years the junior of his 
brother Hugh. Between the two brothers there was 
in many things a marked contrast ‘of character, whilst 
in others there might be said to exist a striking simi- 
larity. Hugh was a dark-browed, fiery man when 
opposed, though in general quiet and inoffensive. His 
passions blazed out with fury for a moment, and 
only for a moment; for no sooner had he been borne 
by their vehemence into the commission of an error, 
than he became quickly alive to the promptings of a 
heart naturally akectionate and kind. In money trans- 
actions he had the character of being a hard man; 
yet were there many in the parish who could declare 
that they found him liberal and considerate. The 
truth was, that he estimated money at more than its 
st value, without having absolutely given up his 
to its influence. When a young man, though 
in good circumstances, he looked cautiously about 
him, less for the best or the handsomest wife than the 
largest dower. In the speculation, so far as it was 
uniary, he succeeded; but his domestic peace was 
overshadowed by the gloom of his own character, and 
not unfrequently disturbed by the violent temper of 
a wife who united herself to him with an indifferent 
heart. 


His brother Felix, in all that was amiable and af- 
fectionate, strongly resembled him ; but there the re- 
semblance terminated. Felix was subject to none 
of his gloomy moods or violent outbursts of temper. 
He was manly, liberal, and cheerful—valued money 
at its proper estimate, and frankly declared that in 
the choice of a wife he would never sacrifice his hap- 
piness to acquire it. 

“ T have enough of my own,” he would say ; “and 
when I meet the woman that my heart chooses, whe- 
ther she has fortune or not, that’s the girl that I will 
bring to share it, if she can love me.” 

Felix and his sister both resided together ; for after 
his father’s death he succeeded to the inheritance that 
had been designed for him. Maura O’Donnell was 
in that state of life in which we feel it extremely dif- 
ficult to determine whether a female is hopeless or not 
upon the subject of marriage. Her humours had be- 
gun to ferment ; her temper became shrewish ; still she 

oved Felix, whose good humour constituted him an 
excellent butt for her irascible sallies. He was her 
younger brother, too, of whom she was justly proud ; 
and she knew that Felix, in spite of the pungency of 
her frequent reproofs, loved her deeply, as was evi- 
dent by the oom instances of his considerate atten- 
tion in bringing her home presents of dress, and in 
contributing, as far as lay in his power, to her comfort. 

The courtship of Alley Bawn and Felix had ar- 
rived, on the fair-day of Ballaghmore, to a crisis which 
required decision on the part of the wooer. They 
went in, as we have shown the reader, to a public- 
house. Their conversation, which was only such as 
takes place in a thousand similar instances, we do not 
mean to detail. It was tender and firm on the part 
of Felix, and affectionate between him and her. With 
that high pride, which is only another name for humi- 
lity, she urged him to forget her, “if it was not plasin’ 
to his friends. You know, Felix,” she continued, 
“that I am poor and you are rich, an’ I wouldn’t wish 
to be dragged into a family that couldn’t respect me.” 

* Alley, dear,” replied Felix, “‘I know that both 
Hugh and Maura love me in their hearts; and al- 
though they may make a show of anger in the be- 
ginnin’, yet they’ll soon soften, and will love you as 
they do me.” 

“Well, Felix,” replied Alley, “my mother and 
‘ou are present ; if my mother says I ought ——” 
*I do, darling,” said her mother; “ that is, I can’t 

feel any particular objection to it. Yet somehow my 
mind is troubled. I know that what he says is what 
will happen; but, for all that—och, Felix, aroon, 
there’s something over me about this same match—I 
don’t know—I’m willin’ an’ I’m not willin’.” 

They rose to depart ; and as both families lived in 
the beautiful village of Ballydhas, which we have al- 
ready described to the reader, of course their walk 
home was such as lovers could wish. The arrange- 
ments for their marriage were on that night con- 
cluded, aud the mother, after some feebly-expressed 
misgivings, at which Felix and Alley laughed heartily, 
was induced to consent that on the third Sunda fol. 
lowing they should be joined in wedlock. Had Felix 
been disposed to conceal his marriage from Hugh and 
Maura, at least until the eve of its occurrence, the 
publishing of their banns in the chapel would have, 
of course, disclosed it. When his sister heard that 
the arrangements were completed, she poured forth 
a torrent of abuse against what she considered the 
folly and simplicity of a mere boy, who allowed him- 
self to be caught in the snares of an artful girl, with 
nothing but a handsome face to recommend her. Felix 
received all this with good humour, and replied only 
in a strain of jocularity to every thing she said. 

Hugh, on the other hand, contented himself with 
a single observation. “ Felix,” said he, “I wont see 
you throw yourself away upon a girl that is no fit 
If = care of yourself, J 

nce for that this iage must 
not take place.” ox 

As he uttered the words, his dark brows were bent, 
and his eyes flashed with a gleam of that ungovern- 
able passion for which he was so remarkable. Felix, 
at all times peaceful, and always willing to acknow- 


ledge his elder brother’s natural right to exercise a 
due degree of authority over him, felt that this was 
stretching it too far. Still he made no reply, nor in- 
deed did Hugh allow him time to retort, had he been 
so disposed. They separated without more words, 
each resolved to accomplish his avowed purpose. 

The opposition of Hugh and Maura to his mar- 


riage, only strengthened Felix’s resolution to make 
his beloved and misrepresented Alley Bawn the right- 
ful mistress of’ his hearth, as she y was of his 


affections. At length the happy Sunday morning ar- 
rived, and never did a more glorious sun light up the 
beautiful valley of Ballydhas, than that which shed 
down its smiling radiance from heaven upon their 
union. Felix’s heart was full of that eager and trem- 
bling delight, which, where there is pure and disin- 
terested love, always marks our emotions upon that 
blessed epoch in human life. Maura, contrary to her 
wont, was unusually silent during the whole morning ; 
but Felix could perceive that she watched all his mo- 
tions with the eye of a lynx. When the hour of going 
to chapel approached, he deemed it time to dress, and, 
for that purpose, went to a large oaken tallboy that 
stood in the kitchen, in order to get out his clothes. 
It was locked, however, and his sister told him at once 
that the key, which was in her possession, should not 
pass into his hands that day. “ No,” she continued, 
© nor the sorra ring you’ll put on the same girl with 


ing the altercation which ensued, Hugh en- 
tered. ‘* What’s all this ?” he inquired; ‘‘ what 
racket’s this?” “Oh, he wants the kay to deck him- 
self up for marrying that pet of his.” “‘ Felix,” said 
his enraged brother, “ I’m over you in place of your 
father, and I tell you that I’ll put a stop to this day’s 
work. Be my sowl, it’s a horsewhip I ought to take 
to you, and lash all thoughts of marriage out of you ; 
if you marry this portionless, good-for-nothing hus- 
sey———” Felix’s eyes flashed. He manfully re- 
pelled the right of his brother to interfere. It was in 
vain. After several unsuccessful remonstrances, and 
even supplications very humbly expressed, a fierce 
struggle ensued between the brothers, which was only 
terminated by the interference of the two servant-men, 
who, with some difficulty, forced the elder out of the 
house, and brought him across the fields towards his 
own home. Maura then gave up the key, and the 
youthful bridegroom was soon dressed and prepared 
to meet his “man,” and a few friends whom he had 
invited, at the chapel. His mind, however, was dis- 
turbed, and his heart sank at this ill-omened com- 
mencement of his wedding-day. 

Let us follow him on his way. He had not gone 
far when he saw his brother walking towards him 
through the fields, his arms folded, and his eyes almost 
hidden by his heavy brows ; sullen ferocity was in his 
looks, and his voice, for he addressed him, was hollow 
with suppressed rage. “So,” said he, “ you will ruin 

ourself! Go back home, Felix.” ‘“ For God’s sake, 

ugh, let me alone, let me pass.” ‘ You will go?” 
said the other. “I will, Hugh.” “Then may bad 
luck go with you, if you do, I order you to stay at 
home, I say.” ‘“‘ Mind your own business, Hugh, 
and I'll mind mine,” was the only reply given him. 

Felix walked on by making a small circuit out of 
the direct path, for he was anxious not only to pro- 
ceed quickly, as his time was limited, but, above all 
things, to avoid a collision with his brother. The 
characteristic fury of the latter shot out in a burst 
that resembled momentary madness as much as rage. 
“Is that my answer?” he shouted, in the hoarse, 
quivering accents of passion, and, with the rapid 
energy of the dark impulse which guided him, he 
snatched up a stone from a ditch, and flung it at his 
brother, whose back was towards him. Felix fell for- 
ward in an instant, but betrayed, after his fall, no 
symptoms of motion; the stillness of apparent death 
was in every limb. Hugh, after the blow had been 
given, stood rooted to the earth, and looked as if the 
demon which possessed him had fied on the moment 
the fearful act had been committed. His now blood- 
less lips quivered, his frame became relaxed, and the 
wild tremor of horrible apprehension shook him from 
limb to limb, Immediately a fearful cry was heard 
far over the fields, and the words, “Oh! yeah, yeah, 
Felix, my brother, agra, can’t you spake to me?” 
struck upon the heart of Maura and the servant-men, 
with a feeling of dismay, deep and deadly. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with clasped hands and up- 
turned eyes, “Oh! my boy, my boy !—Felix, Felix, 
what has happened you?” Again the agonised cry 
of the brother was héard loud and frantic. “Oh! 
yeah, yeah, Felix, are you dead ?—brother, agra, can’t 
you spake to me ?” 

With rapid steps they rushed to the spot; but ah! 
what a scene was there to blast their sight and sear 
Se tute of his ?_— and indeed of all who could 
ook upon it. T oung bridegroom smote down 
when his foot was aie » threshold of happiness, 
and by the hand of a brother ! 

Hugh, in the meantime, had turned up Felix from 
the prone posture in which he lay, with a hope—a 
frenzied, a desperate hope—of ascertaining whether or 
not life was extinct. In this position the stricken boy 
was lying, his brother, like a maniac, standing over 
him, when Maura and the servants arrived. One 
glance, a shudder, then a long ghastly gaze at Hugh, 
and she sank down beside the insensible victim of hi 
fury. “ ‘aay said Hugh, wildly clenching his 
hands, “have I killed both! Ob, Felix, Felix! you 


are happy, you are happy, agra, brother; but for me, 
oh, for me, my hour of mercy is past an’ gone. I can 
never look to heaven more! How can I live?” he 
muttered furiously to himself ; “ how can I live? and 
I darn’t die. My brain’s turnin’. I needn’t pray to 
God to curse the hand that struck you dead, Felix 
dear, for I feel this minute that his curse is on me.” 

Felix was borne in, but no arm would Hugh suffer 
to encircle him but his own. Poor Maura recovered, 
and, although in a state of absolute distraction, yet 
had she presence of mind to remember that they ought 
to use every means in their power to restore the ~ 4 
to life, if it were possible. Water was got, with whi 
his face was sprinkled ; in a little time he breathed, 
opened his eyes, looked mournfully about him, and 
asked what had happened him. Never was pardon 
to the malefactor, nor the firm tread of land to the 
shipwrecked mariner, so welcome as the dawn of re- 
turning life in Felix was to his brother. The moment 
he saw the poor youth’s eyes fixed upon him, and 
heard his voice, he threw himself on his knees at the 
bedside, clasped him in his arms, and, with an impetu- 
ous tide of sensations, in which were blended joy, 
grief, burning affection, and remorse, he kissed his 
lips, strained him to his bosom, and wept with such 
agony, that poor Felix was compelled to console him, 

“Oh ! Felix, Felix !” exclaimed Hugh, “‘ what was 
it I did to you, or how could the enemy of man 
tempt me to—to—to—Oh, Felix, agra, say you’re not 
hurted—say only that you'll be as well as ever, an’ I 
take God and every one present to witness, that, 
this minute till the day of my death, a harsh word “ill 
never crass my lips to you. Say you’re not hurted, 
Felix dear. Don’t you know, Felix, in spite of my 
dark tempter’s puttin’ me into a passion with you 
sometimes, that I always loved you ?” 

“Yes, you did, Hugh,” replied Felix, “ you did, 
an’ I still knew you did. I didn’t often contradict 
you, because I knew, too, that the passion would soon 
go off you, and that you’d be kind to me again.” 
After uttering these words, the suffering Felix gra- 
dually recovered, but it was only at intervals that he 
was free from pain or clear in his faculties. His par- 
tial recovery, however, such as it was, gratified both 
Hugh and Maura, and each strove to assure him of 
their hearty concurrence in his marriage with his 
dearly beloved Alley, and hastened to make prepara- 
tions for entertaining the company which might be 
expected to be present at the marriage-feast. 

Gathering strength sufficient, as he thought, to sup- 
port him, the stricken Felix now rose to depart. When 
ready to set out, he again put his hand to his head. 
“ Tt comes on me here,” said he, “ for about a minute 
or so—this confusion—I think I’ll tie a handkerchief 
about my head. It’ll be an asey thing for me to make 
some excuse, or I can take it off atthe chapel.” This 
was immediately acquiesced in; but at Hugh’s sug- 
gestion a car was prepared, a horse yoked in a few mi- 
nutes, and Felix, accompanied and supported by his 
brother and sister, set out for mass, On arriving at the 
“green,” he felt that his short journey had not been be- 
neficial to him; on the contrary, he was worse, and very 
properly declined to go into the heated atmosphere of 
the chapel. A message, by his sister, soon brought 
the blushing, trembling, serious, yet happy-looki 
girl to his side. Her neat white dress, put on wi 
that natural taste which is generally accompanied by 
a clear sense of moral propriety, and her plain cottage 
bonnet, bought for the occasion, showed that she came 
prepared, not beyond, but to the utmost reach of, her 
humble means. And this she did more for Felix’s 
sake than her own, for she resolved that her appear- 
ance should not, if possible, jar upon the feelings of 
one who she knew in marrying her had sacrificed 
prospects of wealth and worldly happiness for her 
sake. At sight of her Felix smiled, but it was observed 
that his face, which had a moment before been pale, 
was instantly flushed, and his eye unusually bright. 
When he had kissed her, she replied to the friendly 
greetings of his brother and Maura, with a modest 
comely dignity, well suited to her situation and cir- 
cumstances. Then turning to the elected husband of 
her heart, she said, 

“ Why, thin, Felix, but it’s little credit you do me 
this happy morning, coming with your nightcap on, 
as if you wern’t well ;” but as she saw the smile fade 
from his lips, and the colour from his cheek, her heart 
sank, and “ pallid as death’s dedicated bride,” with 
her soft blue eyes bent upon his changing colour and 
bandaged head, she exclaimed, “‘ God be merciful to 
us! Felix, dear, you are ill—you are hurted! Felix, 
Felix, darling, what ails you? What is wrong!” 

“Don’t be frightened, jewel,” he replied ; “ don’t, 
darling—it wont signify—my foot slipped afther lavin’ 
you last night on my way home, and my head came 
against a stone—it’s only a little sore outside, It ’ll 
be very well as soon as the priest puts your heart 
and mine ther—never to be parted—long, long 
an’ airnestly have I wished an’ prayed for this happy 
day. Isn’t your mother here, jewel, an’ my own 
little Ellen ?” 

When the ceremony was concluded, those who at- 
tended it of course returned to Felix’s. house to par- 
take of the wedding dinner. He indeed seemed to 
be gifted with new life; his eyes sparkled, and the 
deep carmine of his cheek was dazzling to look upon. 
Courtesy, and the usages a on such occa- 
sions, compelled him to drink more than his state of 
health was just then capable of bearing; he did n 
however, transgress the bounds of monretion. § 
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the noise of many tongues, the sounds of laughter, 
and the din of mirth, joined to the consciousness that 
his happiness was now complete, affected him with 
the feverish contagion of the moment. He talked 
hurriedly and loud, and seemed to feel as if the ac- 
complishment of his cherished hopes was too much for 
his heart to bear. 

In the midst of all this jollity, a change which none 
observed came over him. His laugh became less fre- 
quent than his shudder or his sigh, and taking Alley 
aside, he begged she would walk with him to the beach. 
“The say-breeze,” said he, “and a sate upon the 
rocks—upon your own thyme-bank, where we've often 
sat happily, Alley, dear, will bring me to myself soon. 
Iam tir’d, asthore machree, of all this noise and con- 
fusion. Come away, darling, we'll be happier with 
one another than with all these people about us.” His 

oung bride accompanied him, and, as they went, her 
ppy heart beating under that arm to whose support 
she had now a right, her love the while, calm, and 
secure in its own deep purity, she saw before them, 
in bright perspective, many, many years of domestic 
affection and peace. 

There they sat in the mellow sunset, until the soft 
twilight had gradually melted — the lengthened 
shadows of the rocks about them. Their hands were 
locked in each other, their hearts burned within them, 
and a tenderness which can be felt only by souls 
equally pure and innocent, touched their delighted 
converse into something that might be deemed beau- 
tiful and holy. Long before the hour of their return, 
Felix had felt much worse than during any preceding 
part of the day. The vivid and affectionate hopes of 
future happiness expressed by Alley, added to his con- 
cern, and increased his tenderness towards her, espe- 
cially when he contrasted his own physical sensations 
with the unsuspicious character of her opinion con- 
cerning his illness and the cause that produced it. ’Tis 
true he disguised all this as long as he could ; but at 
length, notwithstanding his firmness, he was forced to 
acknowledge that pain overcame him, With the burn- 
ing chillof fever bubbling through his blood—shivering 

et scorching—he complained of the shooting pain in 
his head, and a strange confusion of mind which the 
poor girl, from some of his incoherent expressions, had 
attributed to his excess-of affection. With words of 
comfort she soothed him; her arm now returned the 
support she had received from his ; she led him home 
languid and half delirious, whilst she herself felt 
stunned as well by the violence as the unaccountable 
nature of his illness. On reaching home, they found 
that the noise of social enjoyment had risen to the 
outrage of convivial extravagance ; but the moment 
he staggered in, supported only by the faithful arm of 
his wife, a solemn and apprehensive spirit suddenly 
hushed their intemperance, and awed them into a 
conviction that such an illness upon the marriage day 
must be as serious as it was uncommon. Felix was 

ut to bed in pain and danger; but Alley smoothed 
his pillow, bound his head, and sat patient, and de- 
voted, and wife-like, by his side. During all that 
woeful night of sorrow she watched the feverish start, 
the wild glare of the half-opened eye, the momentarily 
conscious glance, and the miserable gathering together 
of the convulsed limbs, hoping that each pang would 
diminish in agony, and that the morning might bring 
ease and comfort. 

We feel utterly incapable of describing, during the 
progress of this leiey night, the scorching and fiery 
anguish of his brother Hugh, or the distracted and 
wailing sorrow of poor Maura, The unexpected and 
delightful revulsion of feeling produced upon both, 
especially on the former, - | his temporary recovery, 
now utterly incapacitated them from bearing his re- 
lapse with any thing like fortitude. The frantic re- 
morse of the guilty man, and the stupid but pungent 
grief of his sister, appeared but as the symptoms of 
weak minds and strong passions, when contrasted with 
the deep but patient affliction of his innocent and un- 
complaining wife. She wasted no words in sorrow ; 
for, during this hopeless night, self, happiness, affec- 
tion, hope, were all forgotten in the absorbing efforts 
at his recovery. Never, indeed, did the miseries and 
calamities of life draw from the fruitful source of a 
wife’s attached and affectionate heart a nobler speci- 
men of that pure and disinterested devotion which cha- 
racterises woman, than was exhibited by the stricken- 
hearted Alley Bawn. 

With a vehemence of grief that was pitiable, Hugh 
uttered cries of despair, and, tearing himself from a 
spot he dreaded to leave, he mounted a horse, which 
he spurred to the nearest town for a physician 
to come and see his now apparently dying brother. 
The doctor, a man of great skill and humanity, in- 
stantly attended the summons. But the visit was 
unavailing. The patient grew worse every minute, 
Never before had the physician witnessed such a scene 
of family distress. “‘ Oh, Felix, Felix, Felix, darling,” 
cried Hugh, in the agony of his repentance, “spake 
to me, spake harshly, cruelly, blackly—oh, say you 
wont forgive me—but no, that I couldn’t bear—for- 
give me in your heart, and before God, but don’t spake 
wid affection to me, for then I'll not be able to bear 
it.” 

Hugh,” said Felix, from whose eyes the keenness 
of his brother’s repentance wrung tears, despite his 
burning agony ; “ Hugh, dear”—and he looked piti- 
fully in the convulsed face of the bas J man— 
. Hugh dear, it was only an accident, for if you had 
—thought—that it would turn out—as it has done—— 


But no matter now—you have my forgiveness—and 
you desire it; for, Hugh, dear, it was as much and 
more my own thoughtlessness and self-will that caused 
it. Hugh, dear, comfort and support Alley here, and 
Maura, too, Hugh; be kind to them both for poor 
Felix’s sake.” He sank back, exhausted, holding his 
brother’s hand in his left, and his mute heart-broken 
bride’s in his right. A calm, or rather torpor, fol- 
lowed, which lasted until his awakening spirit, in re- 
turning consciousness of life and love, made a last 
effort to dissolve in a farewell embrace upon the pure 
bosom of his wife. 

“ Alley,” said he, “are you not my wife, and amn’t 
I your husband? Whose hands should be upon me 
—in what arms but yours should I die ? Alley, think 
of your own Felix—oh, don’t let me pass al r 
out of your memory; an’ ad ne wear a lock of my 
hair (many a time you used to curl it over on my 
cheek, for you said it was the same shade as your 
own, and you used to compare them together), wear 
it, for my sake, next your heart ; and if ever you think 
of doin’ a wrong thing, look at it, and you’ll remember 
that Felix, who’s now in the dust, always desired you 
to pray for the Almighty’s grace, an’ trust to him for 
strength against evil. but where are you? My eyes 
want a last look of you; I feel you—ay, I feel you in 
my breakin’ heart, and sweet is your presence in it, 
avourneen machree ; but how is it that I cannot see 
you ? Oh, my wife, my young wife, my spotless wife, 
be with me—near me!” He clasped her to his heart, 
as if, while he held her there, he thought it could not 
cease to beat ; but in a moment, after one slight shud- 
der, one closing pang, his grasp relaxed—his head fell 
upon her bosom—and he, Felix, who that morning 
stood up in the bloom of youth and manly beauty, 
with the cup of happiness touching his very lips, was 
now a clod of the valley. Half unc i 1 
unbelieving that all could be over, she gently laid him 
down, On looking into his face, her pale lips quivered ; 
and as her mute wild gaze became fixed upon the body, 
slowly the desolating truth forced itself upon her heart. 
Quietly and calmly she arose, and but for the settled 
wretchedness of her look, the stillness of her spirit 
might have been mistaken for apathy. Without re- 
sistance, without a tear, in the dry agony of burning 
grief, she gently gave herself up to the guidance of 
those who wept, while they attempted to soothe her. 

At the inquest, which followed, there was no proof 
to criminate the wretched brother, nor were the jury 
anxious to find any. The man’s shrieking misery 
was more wild and frightful than death itself. From 
“the dark day” until this on which I write, he has 
never been able to raise his heart or his countenance. 
Home he never leaves, except when the pressure of 
business compels him; and when he does, in every 
instance he takes the most unfrequented paths and the 
loneliest bye-roads, in order to avoid the face and eye 
of man, tter, indeed, to encounter flood or fire, 
than to suffer what he has borne, when the malicious 
or coarse-minded have reproached him, in what, we 
trust, is his repentance, with his great affliction. 

Alley, contrary to the earnest solicitations of Hugh 
and Maura, went back to reside with her mother. 
Four years have now passed, and the maiden widow’ 
is constant to her grief. With a bunch of yarn on 
her arm, she may be occasionally seen in the next 
market-town, the chastened sorrow of her look 
ing well with her mournful weeds, In vain is she 
pressed to mingle in the rustic amusements of her for- 
mer companions; she cannot do it, even to please 
her mother ; the poor girl’s heart is sorrow-struck for 
ever. She will never smile again. 

Reader, if you want a moral, look upon the wasted 
brow of Hugh O’Donnell, and learn to restrain your 
passions and temper within proper limits, 


TREACLE, OR MOLASSES. 

TuovuGH this substance is so largely used as an article 
of household economy, most of our readers know no- 
thing more of its history than that it is made by the 
sugar-refiners, A few words will explain the history of 
its manufacture. Treacle is never made on its own ac- 
count, but is a necessary product of the refinement of 
sugar. When refined sugar is to be made, raw sugar, 
after being boiled, is poured into conical vessels made 
of burnt clay, technically termed moulds, which are 
placed with their pointed ends downmost. These 
moulds have an aperture at the point, which for the 
present is closed. When the sugar has become solid, 
the stops are removed, and the moulds are placed on 
vessels, which receive the liquid portion of the sugar 
as it trickles down, leaving the crystallised portion 
in the mould. The substance thus obtained is called 
syrup, and is boiled, put into moulds just as the raw 
sugar was at first, and then produces another syrup, 
which, being also boiled, in its turn produces the mo- 
lasses or treacle, which is just a syrup from which no 
crystallisable sugar can be obtained. Treacle is also 
procured by boiling foreign molasses—that is, the 
syrup which drops from the raw sugar during its ma- 
nufacture in the colonies, Treacle, though dark in 
colour, is perfectly pure. 

Treacle, besides its more obvious recommendation 
of agreeableness to the palate, is known to be whole- 
some and nutritious, and is understood to be useful 
for medicinal purposes, It is recommended for chil- 
dren by the faculty. Mrs Child characterises treacle 
as “the aliment of all others useful in regulating the 
bowels,” It has accordingly been remarked, that fa- 


milies with whom this is an article of daily use, are 
generally healthy. Some mothers give treacle rather 
than butter to their children with bread. It is said 
to be less liable than sugar to become sour in the 
stomach, Brewers and distillers are prevented from 
using molasses in their works by a law, which, though 
only intended to secure to the agriculturist a mono- 
poly in supplying them, benefits the poor, so far as it 
prevents this article from rising to the high price that 
would be occasioned by an enlarged demand, 


LIVING IN LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
A coop deal has been said and written in recent times ~ 
respecting the saving of expenditure which English’ 


families may accomplish by taking up their residence ; 
in particular parts of the Continent. That the price , 
of living is considerably lower in France, Germany, as: ! 


well as the Channel Islands, and other places abroad,, 
than in Great Britain, and especially England, there ‘ 
can be no dispute. But it is cheapness procured at a 
sacrifice, that of expatriation: Children acquire fo- 
reign habits, and are brought up in corresponding 
ignorance of our national institutions: Society is either 
on a limited scale, or of a peculiar nature: In the ri= 
gorous political supervision which prevails on the Con- 
tinent, not to speak of the unsettled state of public 
affairs, there is little to recommend a family to settle 
for a series of years abroad. Besides, although wines, 
rents, and some other things, are low-priced on the 
Continent, there are a thousand little articles and ac- 
cessories of comfort, which are hardly to be obtained 
in any country in the world but Great Britain : Coab 
is generally very expensive, and in many places can- 
not be procured at any price: Fire-grates are seldom, 
if ever, to be seen in the houses: The malt liquors 
are execrable: The means of land conveyance are 
very imperfect: Communication in respect of goods 
or letters is tedious, dear, and uncertain. In short, 
those who take up their residence on the Continent, 
for the sake of cheapness of living, have to put up 
with a number of inconveniences and “ disagree- 
ables,” which previous calculation could not well have 
anticipated. 

Many persons proceed southward, also, with a view 
to enjoying a milder climate than Great Britain can 
possibly afford. In some instances, as in all pulmo- 
nary complaints, wintering in Italy or the south of 
France is certainly advisable; but there are cases of 
dyspeptics and others of weak health, who would re- 
ceive all the benefit they could expect in going south- 
wards, simply by a change of air in their own country, 
or by taking up their residence in a place where they 
could at once enjoy at a cheap rate the comforts of a 
refined species of society—the amusements of a capital 
—and salubrity of atmosphere. 

Looking about us, within the limits of the United 
Kingdom, we do not know any place so well calcu- 
lated to meet the wishes of English families who de- 
sire to live comfortably on circumscribed means, as 
Edinburgh. We do not say this from the least feel- 
ing of partiality, but from solid grounds of convic- 
tion, and the experience of ourselves, and others whose 
opinion is worthy of being depended on. We hold 
that there are three leading points which ought to 
enter into the views of the families we have been al- 
luding to. These are—the non-deprivation of any of 
the essentials or accessories of comfort, both physical 
and moral, which have been hitherto enjoyed, accom- 
panied with the requisite of cheapness—the proper 
education of children—and salubrity of climate and 
situation. And it admits of the clearest demonstra- 
tion that these are points which are fully attainable 
by a residence in Edinburgh. Many families and in- 
dividuals are aware of the facts we mention, for many 
take advantage of them; but we suspect that many 
more, particularly those who have retired from busi- 
ness and live in the vicinity of London, are still in 
some measure ignorant on the subject, and would have 
no objections to hear a few particulars regarding the 
inducements held out by the Scottish metropolis as a 
place of residence. 

It is a prejudice in the minds of most persons that 
every place north of their own country is cold and 
cheerless, The people of London consider York as 
very far north; those at York, as the poet has re- 
marked, place the north at the Tweed ; but when you 
come to the Tweed, you find the north is pushed on- 
ward to Aberdeen, where it is pushed onward to In- 
verness, where it is driven as far as the islands of 
Orkney and Shetland. Where the Shetlanders place 
their north—the place which they pity as cold and 
cheerless—we have never heard, though it is reason- 
able to suppose that they have such a place in their 
eye as well as their brethren in the south. Such 
being the ordinary state of fee'ing respecting places 
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relatively north, it is natural to conclude that indivi- 
duals in the south will consider that Edinburgh pos- 
sesses a cold and disagreeable climate. There could 
not, however, be a greater misapprehension, Edin- 
burgh is situated in the fifty-sixth degree of north le- 
titude, and its climate differs little from that, we 
shall say, of places on the sea-coast near the mouth 
of the Thames. Lying higher and nearer the sea 
than London, it is more airy, and is perfectly free 
from damp. During the greater part of the year, the 
winds blow generally from the west, and are not un- 
leasant, and always salubrious, Sometimes the wind 
lows from the east, and in such cases occasion- 
ally brings fogs from the sea, but these do not last 
The temperature of the air is variable, yet the 
variations are not peculiar, and by no means extreme. 
Having almost daily examined a thermometer for the 
last three years, we can speak with some degree of 
certainty on this point. The thermometer placed in 
the shade, in the open air, with a northern exposure, 
ranges betwixt one or two degrees below the freezing 
point, to 40° in winter, to 60° and 70° and 78° in sum- 
mer. With the exception of the hot weather in sum- 
mer and the cold days of winter, the range is from 
about 45° to 55°, and by far the greater part of the 
year the latter degree of temperature prevails. The 
truth is, the winters at Edinburgh are not cold 
enough. It is desirable that they were more keen. 
They are frequently far colder in Paris and in Lon- 
don. Ice is seen only for a day or so at a time on the 
pools, and snow rarely falls or lies to above an inch 
or two in depth. Edinburgh may be stated to pos- 
sess a greater airiness and freshness—less closeness 
and uniformity in the summer warmth—than Lon- 
don, and that constitutes the chief, if not the only, 
difference of climate. 

In comparison with London and its extensive su- 
burbs, Edinburgh is a mere village. It is little more 
than a mile and a half in length and breadth, within 
which dimensions there are extensive open grounds, 
and it numbers only about 130,000 inhabitants, Ne- 
vertheless, it combines the qualities of a capital along 
with the advantage of its country atmosphere. Its 
situation is perhaps the most romantic of any city in 
the world; being built upon and among a congeries 
of hills, and presenting on all sides the most agreeable 
scenery of land and water. One of the grand attrac- 
tions of this seat of population, is the number and va- 
riety of its rides, walks, and places of natural beauty, 
fit or the resort of those whose main object is to pass 
life agreeably. The sea-shore is within a mile’s dis- 
tance on the one hand, and on the other, at the easy 
expense of a quarter of an hour’s walk, you may, if 

u please, enjoy all the solitude of a Highland glen. 
om lies the Firth of Forth, with its steamers ready 
to convey you to some of the most charming spots in 
the kingdom—there is spread out the country dotted 
with noble mansions, thriving villages, and all the 
attributes of rural wealth. The difficulty in London 
is to get into the country ; in Edinburgh it is difficult 
to keep within the town. At the centre of the city, 
in the vale betwixt the ancient and modern streets, 
and overhung by the precipitous and sublime cliffs of 
the Castle, there are extensive gardens disposed in an 
exquisite yw of art, and offering a pleasing series of 
shady and flowery walks. In another extensive va- 
cancy between the line of Queen Street and Heriot 
Row, there is a series of equally beautiful gardens, 
only more broken into detail; not to speak of the or- 
namented squares and places in all parts of the city. 
Indeed, from the peculiarities of the ground on which 
Edinburgh is built, and the judgment that has been 
displayed in laying out the streets, there is probably 
no capital city in the world that has so many breath- 
ing spaces, as they may be called—so much of country 
mixed up with éown. Another peculiarity may be 
remarked—it is impossible to walk through it in any 
direction above a hundred yards without commanding 
extensive views into the country ; in some instances, 
for thirty and forty miles, 

While the attractions of natural scenery in and 
about Edinburgh tend to the out-of-door amusement 
of the residents, there is no lack of public entertain- 
ments at the proper seasons for their enjoyment. The 
town possesses a number of museums of an interesting 
character ; has several public exhibitions of works be- 
longing to the fine arts; musical entertainments fre- 
quently occur; and there is a winter and summer 
theatre conducted with a highly respectable degree 
of enterprise and good taste. But it is less for such in- 
stitutions than its educational establishments that 
Edinburgh is remarkable. Its university has been 
distinguished as a school of medicine and for other 
branches of knowledge for upwards of acentury. In 
the present day, it is rivalled by a body of lecturers, 
many of whom are, or have been, celebrated in their 
several departments of science. Hence, no place is 
probably so well provided with physicians and sur- 
geons, possessing the highest reputation for their skill 
—a circumstance worthy of being held in view by 
persona in a feeble state of health, or liable to com- 
plaints affecting their constitutions. Besides the chief 
school under the management of the civic authorities, 
at which the classics are taught, and another on a 
similar principle, which prepares scholars for the 
English universities, there are many well-conducted 
academies under the charge of intelligent and re- 
spectable teachers. The number of private teachers 
of the elementary branches of education, as well as 

music, drawing, and modern European 


languages, is indeed very great, and probably in a 
greater proportion than in any other town in the 
world. There is also a variety of permanent and day 
boarding schools and lecturing institutions for young 
ladies, at which various scientific branches are intro- 
duced. The inhabitants likewise support several in- 
stitutions at which popular lectures are delivered on 
subjects of an instructive and entertaining nature. 
Education of all kinds is well known to be exceedingly 
cheap in Scotland. In Edinburgh it is higher priced 
than in the provinces; still it is low in comparison 
with what is charged elsewhere. The education of a 
boy, for instance, at one of the best schools, where he 
is taught English, Latin, writing, arithmetic, and 
mathematics, will cost less than two pounds a quarter, 
Latin alone being seldom more than fifteen or twenty 
shillings a quarter. Advantages such as those now 
mentioned, along with the number of libraries and 
literary associations, are the means of attracting not 
a few families to the Scottish metropolis, and thereby 
increasing the number of respectable inhabitants. 

The nature of Edinburgh society may be described 
in a very few words. The inhabitants consist of 
landed gentry; judges in the courts; barristers or 
advocates (many of whom live as private gentlemen 
on patrimonial incomes); writers to the signet, or 
attornies ; other professional persons, shopkeepers, 
and the various cl of trad the whole form- 
ing a description of society, in various grades, which, 
in point of refinement and respectability, will bear a 
comparison with that of any town in the empire ; and 
though aristocratic in tone, and in some measure re- 
served in manner, fully alive to feelings of kindliness 
and hospitality towards strangers. 

One of the leading qualities of Edinburgh, inde- 
pendently of the amenities of its social state, which 
induce the residence of persons of property and fa- 
milies on settled incomes, is the comparatively small 
expense at which a certain style of living may be 
maintained. An elegant mansion, carriage, horses, 
footmen, and servants, may be enjoyed at less than 
half the expense they would be in London—that is to 
say, mingling in the same kind of society in both 

The chief objects of extravagance in Edin- 
burgh are houses. A sort of mania prevails respect- 
ing fine mansions, as far as external appearance is 
concerned—the architectural design of the outside of 
the house, as well as its situation in a particular street, 
square, or place, being a matter of first-rate import- 
ance, and on which many doubtless expend a too large 
portion of their income. In our detinition of prices of 
commodities, it is therefore to be premised, that, in 
Edinburgh, house-rent is high, ,if the best, or, pro- 
perly speaking, the fashionable situations are coveted. 
Houses of the better class vary in rent from L.60 to 
L.120 per annum. Good flats, or sections of houses, 
entering by common stairs, as in Paris, and contain- 
ing five or six apartments, with kitchen and other 
conveniences, are let at from L.18 to L.35. In all 
parts of the environs, where many of the most respect- 
able classes reside, commodious houses, with flower 
plots and small gardens, are to be had at rents vary- 
ing from L.30 to L.60, The greater part of the 
middle and all the lower classes of Edinburgh reside 
in flats, or up stairs, one house piled upon another, a 
plan having both conveniences and inconveniences. 
Whatever be the rents of the houses, they are not ex- 
travagantly enhanced by local rates, comparing them 
with those of London. Within what is called the 
ancient and extended royalty, the rates are higher 
than elsewhere. A residence in that quarter, however, 
may be easily avoided, by taking a house in any part 
of the environs, or parish of St Cuthbert’s, which has 
very extensive limits. In this district, the whole of 
the local rates do not amount to above ten per cent. 
on the rental, which includes a police tax for watching, 
lighting, and cleaning the streets, and poor rates— 
the latter may be reckoned at only 7d. or 8d. a pound 
for the whole year. Compare this with the extent of 
rates in and about London, where they amount in 
general to at least a third of the rated rental, or up- 
wards of thirty-three per cent. We have at this mo- 
ment lying before us the receipts for money paid 
during one vear for poor rates and police on a house 
rented at L.30, in the parish of Lambeth, and the 
gross amount of the four quarterly payments is 
L.5, 10s. 4d. This, with an old church rate, a new 
church rate, a burial-ground rate, a lighting rate, and 
statute duty, makes a total charge of L.8, 2s. 5d.—a 
sum which bears no comparison with the light local 
taxations in any part of Scotland. 

To come now to a comparison of prices of articles 
of domesticconsumption. Good beef in London costs 
10d. a pound, inferior 7d. ; in Edinburgh, the best is 
6d., and the inferior 4d. In London, mutton, ac- 
cording to its quality, is Gd., 7d., 8d., and 10d. ; in 
Edinburgh, the very best is not more than 6d. Veal 
in London sells at 11d. and ls.; in Edinburgh, the 
price is from 6d. to 8d. Pork in London is from 8d. 
to ls.; in Edinburgh, it is only 6d. Fowls in Lon- 
don cost from 5s. to 7s. a pair; in Edinburgh, they 
may be had, though not so good as those in the south, 
at from 2s. to 3s. In London, rabbits are ls. a-piece ; 
in Edinburgh, 6d. In London, ducks are 2s. each ; 
in Edinburgh, Is. to 1s. 2d, In London, turkeys are 
usually sold at the rate of ls. a pound ; in Edinburgh, 
at half that rate. In London, butter is from Is. to 2s. 
a pound, and eggs 8d. to 2s. a dozen; in Edinburgh, 
butter is from 10d. to 1s, 2d. a pound, and eggs 6d. to 
ls. 1d. a dozen. Game and vegetables of all kinds 


are one-half cheaper in Edinburgh than in London. 
In London, Newcastle coal costs about 33s. a ton; 
in Edinburgh, the same can be had for 18s.: but 
few burn English coal, as excellent native coal is to 
be had at 8s. 6d. a ton, which answers the same pur- 


pose. Speaking of the price of fish in London, neither - 


during gluts nor scarcities, but on something like an 
average scale, we should be justified in saying that it 
is from six to twelve times dearer in London than in 
Edinburgh. Even this does not give a proper idea 
of relative value’; for while the fish exhibited in the 
Edinburgh market is hard and fresh—* caller” is the 
word—and only a few hours out of the sea, that sold 
in the shops of the London fishmongers is in a great 
measure the reverse. Very fine large fresh haddocks 
may often be had in Edinburgh for a penny and two- 
pence a-piece, cods 6d. aud 1s. a-piece, and oysters 
at from 6d. to 9d. for 120. It is by this remarkable 
cheapness of fish that the prices of butcher-meat are 
kept down, and by which hundreds of families are 
enabled to live comfortably and genteelly on limited 
incomes. 

Altogether, it may be calculated that the expense 
of living in and about Edinburgh is from a third to 
a half of what would be the outlay in any part of 
the English metropolis or its suburbs. It would be 
needless to say more. The circumstances which we 
have, in a spirit of impartiality and candour, laid 
before our readers, may be safely left to work their 
way in the minds of that increasing class uf individuals 
who are desirous of seeking out an economical haven 
of rest, wherein to spend the remainder of their days 
in personal comfort and cheerful social converse. 


THE THUGS. 

THE disposition to destroy life is well known to be 
one which not only acts independently in the human 
character, but is liable to be awakened and called into 
activity by a great number of other sentiments, such 
as the extreme thirst for gain, offended self-love, panic 
terror, and even a strong sense of justice, philanthro- 
py, and other of the superior sentiments of our nature. 
We are now about to introduce to the notice of our 
readers a remarkable tribe, who, from generation to 
generation, carry on murder as a regular trade, partly 
under the influence of the love of gold, but chiefly in 
obedience to sentiments of a higher, though equally 
abused character. 

The Thugs are a Hindoo race who infest the roads 
in India, for the purpose of robbing travellers. The 
states of Bhopaul, Oude, Gwalior, and Bundelkund, 
and the Company’s possessions in the Doab, are 
their chief residence ; and the thoroughfares which 
they chiefly haunt, are those of the Deccan, Scindias, 
and Holkar’s country, down to the sea and the Delhi 
country. Ostensibly, they are simple cultivators of 
the ground ; but for eight months of the year, they 
move in gangs along the roads, under various dis- 
guises and pretexts, murdering and robbing every 
party whom they think they can overpower without 
danger to themselves. They must have practised this 
trade at least since the days of Akbar the Great, in 
the sixteenth century, as that sovereign on one occa- 
sion executed five hundred of them in one province. 
Indeed, the profession has not only become hereditary, 
and of old standing, but is invested with all those 
inveterate characteristics which attend what is called 
caste in India. The young are regularly brought up 
to it, and, though some are of course better quali- 
fied by their natural character than others, none are 
known to show so much repugnance to it, as to aban- 
don it for any more legitimate means of living. 

« Though the Thugs are indifferently of the Maho- 
medan and Hindvo religions, they unite in the grand 
superstitions which chiefly prompt and support their 
minds in their abominable courses. They put an im- 
plicit confidence in omens. The partridge, the shama, 
che deer, the jackall, and other animals, are supposed 
by them to foretell good or bad luck, according as they 
appear or are heard on the right or left hand. Leav- 
ing their homes in bands at the end of the rainy sea- 
son, they direct their steps to their high priest or 
goroo, generally an old Thug (no matter whether 
Hindoo or Mussulman) who has retired from the 
trade, and lives upon the contributions of his descen- 
dants or disciples, who look up to him with great re- 
verence for advice and instruction, and bend to his 
decision in all cases of doubt or dispute. On this old 
man they confer presents. He then consecrates a 
kodalee or pickaxe, which they carry with them on all 
occasions, and to which they ascribe many virtues, 
one of which is, that it can prevent the spirits of the 
murdered from rising from their graves which are dug 
with it. On this occasion, young Thugs who have 
passed through a kind of noviciate, and acquired the 
necessary ardour and hardness of heart, are presented 
by the priest with the romal or handkerchief—the in- 
strument employed in strangling their victims—which, 
establishing them in the highest grade of the profes. 
sion, and insuring a larger proportion of the booty, is 
regarded as an object of the highest ambition. The 
priest then tells the young Thug how many of his fa- 
mily have.signalised themselves by the use of the 
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romal, how much his friends expect from his courage 
and conduct, and implores the Goddess Bowanee, 
whom the Thugs of all religions regard as the arbi- 
tress of their destinies, to vouchsafe her support to his 
landable ambition and endeavours to distinguish him- 
self in her service. When we reflect on the base cha- 


+ racter of the Hindoo priesthood, among which it is a 


maxim that untruth and false-swearing are virtuous 
and meritorious deeds when they tend to their own 
advantage, we shall not wonder that any should be 
found to employ their influence, and that of their re- 
ligion, in urging human beings to signalise themselves 
by acts of murder. 

Having performed their various superstitious rites, 
the Thugs proceed to rendezvous at some place pre- 
viously appointed, where the gangs make their final 
arrangements for the season, one of the most import- 
ant of which is to fix on their private signals. They 
then break into parties of from twenty to a hundred 
and fifty, and begin to patrole the roads, usually ap- 
pearing as a collection of travellers, who have combined 
for mutual protection against marauders. One of their 
customs is, never to shave or eat pawn till they have 
killed their first traveller. There is seldom any dis- 
play of courage among the Thugs. All their murders 
are effected in a cunning and insidious manner, so as 
to avoid danger. Some of the younger members, who 
are not considered as having sufficient hard-breasted- 


‘ness, as they call it, even to witness a murder, are 


employed as scouts to ascertain the approach of tra- 
vellers, their strength, their weapons, the direction in 
which they are going, and the valuables which they 
carry. If they conceive themselves to bea match for the 
party, one or two of the most smooth-spoken 


tleman who was present at his execution :—“ His 
ancestors have been Thugs for many generations, and 
his brother Luchman is still one of their leaders. 
Of a great variety of murders detailed in evidence, I 
select a few as specimens. The first affair at which 
Dirgpaul figures is in the year 1817, at the murder 
of a pundit at Selodha, a village north-west of Saugor 
one march. The body of the pundit, with those of 
some others in the same grave, was disinterred by 
Captain Sleeman. He was next concerned in the 
murder of fourteen shopkeepers at Seronge, and got 
2000 rupees, equivalent to about L.180 sterling. The 
day after, seventeen Rohillas, marching through this 
part of the country, fell in with the gang, and were 
likewise strangled by Dirgpaul and his party. In 
1821, he was concerned in the murder of four police 
guards, at a place called Bhanpore; the bodies were 
buried in a rivulet. The following day, a native officer 
of Holkar’s army, with four troopers, came up, and 
they also were strangled, and the bodies buried under 
mango trees. Four days subsequent to these mur- 
ders, they fell in with a Nawaub, whose name was 
Amber Khan, and his wife, and ten soldiers, all of 
whom were murdered by this gang. Just as they had 
completed their work, eleven cowhattees, or carriers 
of Ganges water, came up, who, suspecting what they 
had been about, let out a hint of the kind. The con- 
sequence was, that the gang of Thugs fell on them 
also, and the whole party were strangled. Their 
bodies were buried in some empty houses close by; 
and the bones of these twenty-three unfortunate vic- 
tims have lately been dug up by Captain Sleeman’s 
people, and an inquest held on them by the native 


them are sent to join it, and make way, perhaps, for 
a junction between it and the larger body of Thugs. 
If they succeed in lulling the suspicions of the party, 
they will proceed in company for a considerable way, 
till, coming to a convenient place, they propose a grand 
repast, the expense of which they are ready to bear. 
After dinner, two or three will play the guitar, while 
the rest sit round, smoking and talking. At length 
the private signal is given ; each traveller is caught 
round the neck by a handkerchief, which the wretch 
who threw it twists as hard as he can, while two of 
his companions hold the hands of the victim. If any 
struggle takes place, a kick throws the unhappy tra- 
veller on the ground, where the work of death is 
completed. They then select the most secret place in 
the neighbourhood for the interment of the bodies, 
sometimes a thick mango grove, and not unfrequently 
the beds of rivulets. Parties of two, four, and nearly 
as high as twenty, are thus disposed of. As treasure 
is often carried from place to place in India, the Thugs 
sometimes secure an immense booty. An instance of 
their obtaining seven thousand pounds in gold and 
jewels occurred a few years ago. They display the 
greatest cautiousness in the selection of their victims, 
and in every circumstance of their atrocious trade. 
The government runners are seldom attacked by them, 
because their fate could not fail to become a subject 
of inquiry. For the same reason, and from a dread of 
resistance, they rarely make up to Europeans. In 
1823, a formidable gang deliberated about attacking 
two British officers, who were passing by dawk, and 
finally negatived the proposal, for these reasons; Ist, 
because such gentlemen seldom carry valuables with 
them in dawk trips; 2d, because they always carry 
pistols ; 3d, because their destruction would become 
matter of publicity. The leading maxim of the Thugs 
is that dead men tell no tales, and for this reason 
murder invariably precedes robbery. On one occasion, 
arisaldar, a woman, and fourteen other persons, were 
murdered by a party, at Chapara, on their way from 
Hydrabad : before the murder was completed, four 
poor travellers came up, and these, though presenting 
no temptation in the way of booty, were strangled 
also, in order to prevent discovery. Two of the poor 
men were going one way, and two another, and the 
two couples did not reach the spot at the same time. 
“* When the first two came up,”’ said an informer in 
evidence, “‘ we made them sit down: when we had mur- 
dered the risaldar and his companions, and when the 
second two came to the top of the pass, at the fvot of 
which we were, our people persuaded them we had 
had a dispute, and induced them to descend, which at 
first they were very unwilling to do. When the 
leaders came up from the work they were engaged in, 
they insisted on strangling these four poor men, who 
submitted in silence to their doom.” 

At the end of the season, or upon having acquired 
a considerable booty, the Thug goes home to his wife 
and family, to enjoy his ill-gotten gains. He is care- 
ful to take a portion of his wealth to the temple of 
Bowanee, whose priests, in return, promise him im- 
munity and success in his trade, and, if he should 
fall in the exercise of his vocation, all the delights of 
paradise. These priests are said not only to connive 
at the horrible trade of the Thugs, but on many oc- 
casions to give them information respecting anndion, 
and to suggest particular lines of road as most favour- 
able for their purpose. 

Within the last few years, since the conclusion of 
the Mahratta war in India, the attention of the su- 
preme mene has been directed to the practices 
of the Thugs, many of whom have consequently been 
apprehended and executed. One named Dirgpaul, 
who, from his great daring and success, acquired among 
his companions the title of Subahdar, was seized in 
1832, and an account of him is thus given by a gen- 


local authorities. In 1823, he was a principal in the 
murder of eleven men, one woman, and one girl, in 
all thirteen, on their way from Poona towards Indore. 
The gang of Thugs amounted to one hundred and 
fifty. Dirgpaul was the man who cajoled the party, 
and persuaded them to march in company with them. 
The booty on this occasion was 1000 rupees. After 
halting a day at this place of murder, they were joined 
by more treasure-bearers, travelling with four ponies. 
In a sequestered spot, at mid-day, the whole were 
murdered, and the bodies thrown into the jungle. 
The treasure found on them amounted to 25,000 ru- 
pees (1.2400). The last act recorded of Dirgpaul 
was the murder of a native officer of rank, in the ser- 
vice of the queen of Oodipore, called Loll Singh, of 
his wife, a female servant, and six men followers. 
The Thugs mustered two hundred and fifty strong, 
fifty of whom were under the command of Dirgpaul, 
who was the principal man in concerting the murders, 
with another notoricus leader. The subahdar Loll 
Singh rode a mare, and his wife was nursing an in- 
fant boy. The Thugs kept in company with the tra- 
vellers for some days, and, by one of the leaders 
riding a horse whose tail was docked, they persuaded 
the subahdar that they were sepoys, and that the 
rider got the horse from his European officer. Having 
intoxicated him with opium and stramonium, the 
Thugs fell on him and his companions a little after 
dusk, and the whole were killed, with the exception 
of the infant, whom Dirgpaul kept and adopted. This 
child was brought in with the prisoner, and is now 
being éducated at the Saugor Government School, at 
the expense of government. This man had a singular 
leer on his countenance: when he was under trial for 
his life, and, subsequently, when sentence of death 
was being on him, it did not forsake him ; and, 
with his little wooden spindle twisting cotton, he af- 
fected a carelessness, at once unnatural and indecent. 
He was executed, with twenty-nine others, on the 
morning of the 30th June 1832 ; and although his 
courage was great, his caution was also conspicuous. 
Six carts conveyed them to the place of execution, 
which was outside the town of Saugor, about a mile 
and a half from the jail. The gibbets were erected 
temporarily, and formed three sides of asquare. The 
posts supporting the cross-poles were fixed into stone 
walls, about five feet high, and, from the edge of one 
stone wall to the other, a beam was placed for the 
wretched men to stand on after ascending the ladders. 
The nooses were all ready, hanging from the cross- 
beams, and ench man as he landed on the platform 
selected his rope. Considering it an everlasting dis- 
grace to their names to die by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman, the condemned Thugs no sooner take 
hold of the halter, than they push their heads into the 
noose, and, with loud shouts and cheers, adjust the 
knot behind the ear, jump off, and launch themselves 
into eternity! The beam against which the ladders 
are resting, is the platform on which they stand, and 
which is withdrawn ; but the men are all off swing- 
ing before this can be done. Dirgpaul waited to see 
nearly all his companions off, and I well remember 
the last look he took of them before he swung himself 
from the fatal beam.” 

The character of this extraordinary race is full of 
what our habits of thinking would incline us to con- 
sider as inconsistencies. ith all their superstitious 
veneration for the priesthood, and though some of 
them are themselves Brahmins, they make no scruple 
to kill persons of that sacred order. Though so re- 
morseless in general that they will destroy even those 
who have preserved them from prison and death, they 
are capable of manifesting some of the most amiable 
feelings. They will, as in the case of Dirgpaul, pre- 
serve and cherish a helpless child; they will lament 
the death of a friend or relation with the bitterest 
grief, and do any thing, even to the surrender of them- 


selves to justice, to extricate their wives and children 
from imprisonment. Feringia, the Jemadar of the 
Thugs, when in confinement, avowed that he would 
have “ surrendered himself after the Bhilsah affair, 
if he had met the party of Nujeebs who had charge 
of his family ; and he more than once burst into. a 
flood of tears, on an allusion being made to his rela- 
tions who were condemned in the Bhilsah trial, and 
hanged at Jubbalpore.” If we reflect, however, upon 
the circumstances under which this trade is carried 
on, and the motives which animate its professors, we 
shall be less surprised at these exemplifications of hu- 
man kindness. The following of this mode of life is 
evidently not the result of an original disposition to 
murder; the Thugs are no collection of lovers of blood 
from ali India, but a localised race, each of whom, 
whatever be his original tendencies, is forced by a kind 
of destiny of blood to adopt the business of slaughter. 
Superstition has evidently supplied the pristine im. 
pulse to the awful trade, and still helps tly to 
maintain it in vigour. Taught by all that he holds 
sacred to regard murder and olen as honourable 
and advantageous in this world, and still more so with 
a view to the next, the Thug must proceed to his 
dreadful work with a mind quite at peace with itself. 
When, in addition to the sanction obtained from the 
objects of worship, the young Thug has the authority 
and recommendation of his parents for the trade he is 
destined to, he can hardly fail to engage in it with 
heartiness, or at least without compunction. Man is 
also, as we may remark in various spheres of life, ca- 
pable of assuming a professional character, consider- 
ably different and apart from his domestic one. Re- 
garding murder as his profession, the Thug practises 
it as a matter of course, all the time retaining his bet- 
ter feelings for display in the appropriate situations 
and circumstances. It is at least certain that all those 
who have inquired into this species of crime, speak of a 
peculiar callosity being manifested by its votaries when 
upon the road, and which they do not display either 
in the bosoms of their families, or when they fall 
into the hands of justice. The young are said to have 
this callosity in a comparatively slight degree. They 
require to be brought on from the performance of 
menial offices about the camp, to aiding in the dispatch 
of victims—next to practising on the old and feeble— 
till finally, by the joint operation of superstitious zeal, 
and the glory which man will derive from the basest 
of accomplishments, they are able to attack individuals 
in the full vigour of health. It is evident, from all 
these facts, that the Thugs practise murder without 
that sense of evil-doing which, by hardening the heart, 
makes it the more ripe for evil-doing—that, on the 
contrary, it is practised as a kind of virtue, and ac- 
cordingly in full compatibility with the best of the 
human sentiments, so far as that race of people are 
endowed with them. 


THE DRY-ROT. 

Dry-nor is a most destructive and infectious disease 
in timber, by which its substance is gradually decayed 
and reduced to a state of powder, so that, all strength 
of the material being gone, the most fatal consequences, 
both as regards houses and ships, ensue. The cause 
of this alarming decay in timber has been the subject 
of much investigation ; but on the whole, little is ge- 
nerally known regarding either its origin or progress. 
It is most insidious in its advances, for the process of 
decomposition is often rapidly going on while the sur- 
face of the planks remains whole and unchanged. Ac- 
cording to the best authorities on the subject, dry-rot 
appears to be commonly the result of improper sea- 
soning, or of the natural juices of the tree not being 
thoroughly dried up by free exposure to currents of 
the atmosphere. It also arises from the timber being 
placed in contact with something damp, by which the 
rot is propagated from plank to plank, as if by infec- 
tion. 

The following is the account given of the origin and 
nature of this disease in timber, by Mr Charles Water- 
ton, in the Architectural Magazine for August 1835 :-— 

“Dry-rot is a misnomer. This disease in timber 
ought to be designated a decomposition of wood by 
its own internal juices, which have become vitiated for 
want of a free circulation of air. If you rear a piece 
of timber, newly cut down, in an upright position in 
the open air, it will last for ages. Put another piece 
of the same tree into a ship, or into a house, where 
there is no access to the fresh air, and ere long it will 
be decomposed. But should you have painted the 
piece of wood which you placed in an upright positio 
it will not last long ; use, the paint having stop 
up its pores, the incarcerated juices have become viti- 
ated, and have caused the wood to rot. Nine times 
in ten, wood is painted too soon. The upright un- 
painted posts, in the houses of our ancestors, 

to the heats of summer and the blasts of win- 
ter, have lasted for centuries; because the pores of 
the wood were not closed by any external application 
of tar or paint, and thus the juices had an opportunity 
of drying up gradually. 

In 1827, on making some alterations in a 
I put down and painted a new plinth, made of the 
best, and apparently well-seasoned, foreign deal, The 
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stone wall was faced with wood and laths; and the 
was so well worked to the plinth, that it might 
said to have been air-tight. In about four months, 
yellow fungus was perceived to ooze out betwixt 
bettom of the plinth and the flags; and on taking up 
the plinth, both it and the laths, and the ends of the 
upright pieces of wood to which the laths had been 
nailed, were found in as complete a state of decompo- 
sition as though they had been buried in a hotbed. 
Part of these materials exhibited the appearance of 
what is usually called dry-rot, and part was still 
moist, with fungus on it, sending forth a oo 
le odour. A new plinth was immediately put 
down, and holes, one and a half inches in diameter, at 
every yard, were bored through it. This admitted a 
free circulation of air; and to this day the wood is as 
sound and good as the day on which it was first put 
down. The same year, I reared up, in the end of a 
lected and notoriously damp a lot of mw | 
larch poles ; and I placed ano lot of lar 
les against the wall on the outside of the same barn. 
hese are now good and well seasoned : those within 
became tainted, the first year, with what is called dry- 
™ and were used for firewood. 

f, then, you admit a free circulation of air to the 
timber which is used in a house (no difficult matter), 
and abstain from painting that timber till it be per- 
fectly seasoned, you will never suffer from what is 
called dry-rot. And if the naval archi means 
of air-holes in the gunwale of a vessel (which might 
be closed in bad weather), could admit a free circula- 
tion of air to the timbers, and if he could also abstain 
from painting, or doing with turpentine, &c., the outer 
parts of the vessel, till the wood had become sufficiently 
seasoned, he would not have to complain of dry-rot. 
I am of opinion, that, if a vessel were to make three 
or four voyages before it is painted, or done with tur- 

tine, &c., its outer wood would suffer much less 

m the influence of the weather than it usually suf- 
fers from its own internal juices, which cannot get 
vent, on account of artificial applications to the pores. 
But still the timber would be subject to the depreda- 
tion of the insect. To prevent this effectually, Mr 
Kyan’s process must absolutely be adopted; and it 
must also be adopted to secure wood from what is 
called dry-rot, in places where a free circulation of 
air cannot be introduced. I consider Mr Kyan’s 
process perfectly unexceptionable. The long arrows 
which the Indians use in Guiana are very subject to 
be eaten by the worm. In 1812, I applied the solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate to a large quantity of these 
arrows. At this hour they are perfectly sound, and 
show no ap tener thy worm has ever tried to 
feed upon them.” 

To this it ought to be added, that the seasoning of 
timber by applying artificial heat is extremely dan- 
s. The heat causes the juices to ferment and 
ctify, and the rot forthwith commences ; and after 
it is once begun, nothing can cure the malady, but the 
speedy excision of the decayed part. The most re- 
markable fact connected with the dry-rot is the ap- 
pearance of fungi or mushrooms. The question arises, 
whence the germs or seeds of this class of vegetables— 
how do they get into the heart of the timber? The 
only way of accounting for the introduction of the 
germs of fungi, is by supposing that they are taken 
up and incorporated in the growth of the tree, for, in 
their earliest stage, they are so minute and impalpable 
as to be invisible to the er eye. The germinating 
principle of these seeds, therefore, not being destroyed, 
ae and heat readily urge their wth, and 
er apr | they are in due time developed on the 
surface of the rotting timber. When one reflects on 
the t destruction of shipping, and the danger 
me A prea houses are in, from dry-rot, it certainly 
seems strange that so very little has hitherto been done 
by way ef preventive, although preventives of a spe- 
cific nature are known to exist. ‘ Very few persons 
(says a writer in the Liverpool Magazine) have any 
tolerable conception of the quantity of timber required 
for the construction of the larger classes of vessels, 
and, consequently, of the loss that arises from the 
spread of dry-rot, which, when once commenced, can 
rarely if ever be eradicated. A first-rate ship of war 
demands nearly 6000 loads; a quantity sufficient to 
cover a road fifty feet wide with timber, one foot in 
depth, for more than a mile and a furlong in length. 
Hence it is not surprising, that, according to the opi- 
nion of the best judges, the annual destruction of tim- 
ber in the royal navy alone should not be under 50,000 
loads, amounting, at L.8 per load, the price usually 
paid for the best selected timber, to L..40,000 per an- 
num, independent of workmanship 3 and if to this be 
added the destruction of the government workshops 
and other erections on shore, it is no extravagant 
arithmetic to say, that in the public expenditure of 
this nation, certainly not less than a million and a half 
have been annually sacrificed, from the delayed adop- 
tion of Kyan’s preventive. Gf i instances of 
this destruction, it may be sufficient to state, that the 
Charlotte, of 120 guns, within one year after 
had been launched, was found to be rotten from 
the water line upwards, and in many places below it ; 
and, having been built of various sorts of timber, 
proved to be covered with as many different species of 
boletus (or fungi). The Spencer cost, for repairs of 
hull, masts, and yards, nearly L.125,000; the Tre- 
mendous more than 1L.135,000; and the Victory, 
Nelson’s ship, in the very first year, 1800, was re- 
Paired at Chatham, and her repairs did not terminate 


till 1803, when the sum expended, on the above ac- 
count, exceeded L.96,000 more. She was under re- 
pairs again in 1814-15-16, when she cost for the same 
more than L.47,000, making the total of the expense 
for the replacement of her timbers only, within fifteen 
years, above L.143,000; the original cost of a ship 
of this class being estimated, in the time of war, at 
less than L.95,000.—The destruction by dry-rot in 
public and private buildings does not require us to have 
recourse for proof to the wholesale havoc it has com- 
mitted on the palaces, churches, institutions, and whole 
streets, of the metropolis, Judging from the state- 
ments of the whole of the operation of this pest in the 
United Kingdom, the subject cannot be deemed other- 
wise than of ‘fully sufficient importance,’ to use the 
words of Professor Farrady, in a lecture he delivered 
on the efficacy of Kyan’s preventive, ‘ to justify in- 
quiry into any process which — to effect these 
changes, and to confer so much consequent benefit on 
mankind. The object is not, as in some instances, 
the ready destruction of life and property, but it con- 
sists of a benefit connected with more social and plea- 
sant feelings, and touching the permanent and mutual 
interests of mankind.’ ” 


ADVENTURE ON THE ADIGE. 
(From “‘ Solitary Walks through many Lands,” by Derwent 
Conway.) 

THOSE of my readers who have walked on the banks 
of the Adige, below Rovigo, will know that about a 
league and a half from that town, there are one or two 
islands in the midst of the channel, between which 
and the shore the water is not more than a foot deep ; 
and those who have never stirred from home have 
probably heard that the Adige is extremely subject to 
violent inundations, equally remarkable for the sud- 
denness of their rise and fall, owing to its mountainous 

origin and short course. 

m the evening of one of the last days of May, I 
arrived opposite to one of these islands. The water 
was as pure as crystal, gently flowing over a fine 
pebbly channel ; the island, which might be about 
forty yards from the shore upon which I stood, though 
more than double that distance on the other side, was 
inviting from its extreme greenness, and from a pro- 
fusion of hyacinths upon one side; a flower to which 
I am extremely partial. Three or four trees also 
grew upon its edge, the trunks inclining over the wa- 
ter, and with but few branches. After a day’s walk, 
nothing is more agreeable than wading in a stream ; 
and as I had sufficient time to spare, I resolved upon 
—e the island. This was soon accomplished ; I 
found the depth nowhere exceed two feet, and the 
island, when I reached it, as agreeable as I had fancied 
it to be; and having culled a large bouquet, I lay 
down upon the hyacinth bank, and gave myself up to 
those pleasant recollections of home and past scenes, 
which the fragrance of this fiawer brought along with 
it. I had lain, I think, about a quarter of an hour, 
entirely forgetful of time and place—a busy actor in 
scenes far removed by both—when my attention was 
slightly roused by a distant sound, which I supposed 
at first to be thunder, a good deal having been heard 
to the northward in the course of the day ; and when 
it continued, and grew louder, I still supposed it was 
one of those prolonged peals which are so frequent to 
the south of the Alps. Soon, however, the sound 
changed, and seemed like the sea; and, as it became 
still louder, I started up in some alarm—and what a 
sight met my eye! At the distance of a few hundred 
yards, I saw a mountain of dark waters rushing to- 
wards me with inconceivable velocity, like a perpen- 
dicular wall, and now roaring louder than the loudest 
thunder. Not a moment was to be lost ; the level of 
the island would be instantly covered, and to gain the 
shore was impossible—for we cannot run through wa- 
ter with the swiftness with which we pass over dry 
ground, I instantly made for the largest of the trees, 
and had gained an elevation of about ten feet above 
the island, when the flood reached it. As it came 
nearer, its power appeared resistless ; it seemed as if 
it would sweep the island from its foundations; and 
I entertained not a ray of hope that the trunk upon 
which I was seated would escape the force of the tor- 
rerit. It came, and the tree remained firm—it covered 
the island and all its vegetation in an instant ; and I 
saw it rush beneath me, bearing along with it the in- 
signia of its power and fury—huge branches and roots, 
fragments of bridges, implements of household use, 
and dead animals, 

As regarded myself, the first and immediate dan- 
ger of destruction was over ; but a moment’s reflec- 
tion—one glance arourid me, showed that I had but 
small cause for congratulation. Betwixt the island 
and the shore, a torrent, that no human strength 
could withstand, rolled impetuously on ; and, although 
not fifty yards over, it would have been as impracti- 
cable an attempt to pass it, as if its breadth had been 
as many leagues. The first rush had left the tree un- 
loosened, yet a second might carry it away; and the 
flood was still rising—almost every moment I could 
perceive the distance betwixt me and the water dimi- 
nish ; and, indeed, I was not more than four feet 
above its surface. I had only two grounds of hope— 
the most languid, however, that ever was called by 
the name—it was possible that some person might see 
my situation from the shore before nightfall, and 
bring others to my assistance; and it was possible, 


also, that the river might rise no higher, and speedily 


subside. The first of these chances was one of very 
improbable occurrence, for this part of the country is 
but thinly inhabited—the high road did not lie along 
the river side, and the shore, for three or four hun- 
dred yards from the channel of the river, was over- 
flowed to the depth of probably three or four feet ; 
and, besides, it was difficult to see in what way hu- 
man aid could extricate me: no boat could the 
island ; and if a rope or cord could be thrown as far, 
it was extremely improbable that I should catch it, as 
it was impossible for me to stir from the tree upon 
which I was seated ; and as to any likelihood of the 
water subsiding, there was no appearance of it ; it was 
at all events impossible that this could happen before 
nightfall. 


In this dreadful and perilous 9 evenin 

passed away; no one appeared, and the river sti 

continued ‘0 rise. The sky lowered and looked 
threatening ; the torrent rushed by, darker and more 
impetuous, every few moments reminding me, by the 
wrecks which it bore along with it, of the frailty of 
the tenure by which I held my existence. The shores 


red sun went angrily down over a waste of red wa- 
ters. Night at length closed in—and a dreadful night 
it was. Sometimes I fancied the tree was loosening 
from its roots, and sloped more over the water ; some- 
times I imagined the whole island was swept away, 
and that I was sailing down the torrent. I found 
that my mind occasionally wandered, and I had the 
precaution to take out of my pocket a silk handker- 
chief, which I tore in several strips, and, tying them 
together, bound myself round the middle to a 7 
thick branch which supported my back ; this, 
thought, might prevent me from falling if giddiness 
seized me, or momentary sleep should overtake me. 
During the night, many strange fancies came over 
me, besides that very frequent one of supposing the 
island sailing down the torrent. Sometimes I fancied 
I was whirling round and round ; at other times I 
thought the torrent was flowing backward ; now and 
then I fancied I saw huge black bodies carried towards 
me upon the surface, and I shrunk back to avoid con- 
tact with them ; at other times I imagined something 
rose out of the water beneath, and attempted to drag me 
down ; often I felt convinced I heard screams mingle 
with the rushing torrent, and once, all sound seemed 
entirely to cease, and I could have ventured almost to 
descend, so certain I felt that the channel was dry; 
once or twice I dropped asleep for a moment, but al- 
most instantly awoke with so violent a start, that if 
I had not been fastened, I must have fallen from my 
seat. 

The night gradually wore away ; it was warm and 
dry, so that I suffered no inconvenience from cold. 
I became nearly satisfied of the stability of the trunk, 
which was my only refuge; and > hack deliver- 
ance was uncertain, at all events distant, I made up 
my mind to endure as long as I could; and thus [ 
passed the night, under a starless sky, and the dark 
flood roaring beneath me. Before morning broke, I 
felt assured that the waters had begun to subside ; the 
noise, I thought, was less; I fancied I saw shrubs 
appear above water on the island, and trees upon 
the shore assume their usual appearance; and, with 
the first dawn of day, I joyfully perceived that I had 
not been mistaken ; the flood had fallen at least three 
feet ; and before sunrise, the greater part of the island 
was left dry. Never did criminal, reprieved upon the 
scaffold, shake off his bonds with more joy than I did 
mine that bound me to the tree. I crept down the 
trunk, which still hung over the torrent, and stepped 
about knee-deep on the island; I then waded to the 
part which was dry, and lay down, exhausted with 
the night’s watching, and aching with the position in 
which I had been obliged to remain. 

The water now continued to fall perceptibly every 
moment ; soon the island was entirely dry, and the 
inundation on shore had subsided intothenatural chan- 
nel; but still the torrent was too strong and deep to 
attempt a passage, especially, weakened as I was by 
the occurrences of the last twelve hours, and by the 
want of food. I had no certainty as to the hour, for 
I had not of course remembered to wind up my watch 
the evening before; judging from the height of the 
sun, however, the water had so much diminished be- 
fore noon, that in two or three hours more I might 
attempt to gain the shore. About three in the after- 
noon I accordingly entered the stream; I found it 
then nowhere deeper than four feet, and with a little 
struggling and buffeting, succeeded in gaining the 
bank, which I once thought I should never have trod- 
den more. The bunch of hyacinths, which I had not 
forgotten to bring from the island, I still held in my 
hand. I have dried a few of them, and kept them 
ever since; never do I smell this flower, as I walk 
through the woods or the fields, that I do not expe- 
rience in part the sensations I feit when I lifted my 
head and saw the impetuous flood rushing towards 
me ; and, however dreadful a reality may be, the re- 
collection of it is not unmixed with pleasure. I often 
open the leaves where lie these withered hyacinths, 
and I cannot say, that when I look upon them, I ever 
think they have been dearly purchased. 


Natura CriticisM.—A countryman was shown Gainsbo- 
rough’s celebrated picture of the pigs. ‘‘ To be sure,” said he, 
** they be deadly like pigs; but there is one fault—nobody ever 
saw three pigs feeding together, but what one on ’um had a foot 


in the trough.”—Jesse’s Gleanings, third seq.cs. 


on both sides were changed into wide lakes; and the . 
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THE MONKEY AND CROW. 
Iw the a about the neighbourhood of Tillicherry, 
in India, there is a large species of monkey, frequently 
tamed by the natives ; and at a village a short distance 
from this celebrated seaport, we had an evidence of 
the remarkable sagacity of this animal. A few yards 
from the house of the person to whom it belonged, a 
thick pole, at least thirty feet high, had been fixed 
into the earth, round which was an iron ring, and to 
this was attached a strong chain of considerable length, 
fastened to a collar round the monkey’s neck. The 
ring being loose, it easily slid up the pole, when he 
ded or d ded. He was in the habit of tak- 

ing his station upon the top of the bamboo, where he 
seemed perched as if to enjoy the beauties of the pro- 
spect around him; this was really striking. The 
crows, which in India are very abundant and singu- 
larly audacious, taking advantage of his elevated po- 
sition, had been in the daily habit of robbing him of 
his food, which was placed every morning and even- 
ing at the foot of the pole. To this he had vainly 
expressed his dislike, by chattering, and other indi- 
cations of his displeasure equally ineffectual ; nothing 
that he could do was of any avail to scare away these 
unwelcome intruders upon his repasts. He tried va- 
rious modes to banish them, but they continued their 
periodical depredations. Finding that he was per- 
fectly unheeded, he adopted a plan of retribution as 
effectual as it was ingenious. 

One morning, when his tormentors had been parti- 
cularly troublesome, he appeared as if seriously in- 
disposed : he closed his eyes, drooped his head, and 
exhibited various other symptoms of severe suffering. 
No sooner were his ordinary rations placed at the foot 
of the bamboo, than the crows, watching their oppor- 
tunity, descended in great numbers, and, according to 
their usual practice, began to demolish his provisions, 
The monkey now began to slide down the pole by 
slow degrees, as if the effort were painful to him, and 
as if so overcome by indisposition that his remaining 
strength was scarcely equal to such exertion. When 
he reached the ground, he rolled about for some time, 
seeming in great agony, until he found himself close 
by the vessel employed to contain his food, which the 
crows had by this time well nigh devoured. There 
was still, however, some remaining, which a solitary 
bird, emboldened by the apparent indisposition of the 
monkey, advanced to seize. The wily creature was 
at this time lying in a state of apparent insensibility 
at the foot of the pole, and close by the pan. The 
moment the crow stretched out its head, and ere it 
could secure a mouthful of the interdicted food, the 
watchful avenger seized the depredator by the neck 
with the rapidity of thought, and secured it from doing 
further mischief. He now began to chatter and grin 
with every expression of gratified triumph, while the 
crows flew around, cawing in boisterous chime, as if 
deprecating the chastisement about to be inflicted upon 
their captive companion, The monkey continued for 
a while to chatter and grin in triumphant mockery 
of their distress ; he then deliberately placed the cap- 
tive crow between his knees, and began to pluck it 
with the most humorous gravity. When he had com- 
pletely stripped it, except the large feathers in the 
pinions and tail, he flung it into the air as high as his 
strength would permit, and, after flapping its wings 
for a few seconds, it fell on the ground with a stunning 
shock. The other crows, which had been fortunate 
enough to escape a similar castigation, now surrounded 
it, and immediately pecked it to death, The expres- 
sion of joy on the animal’s countenance was altogether 
indescribable ; and he had no sooner seen this ample 
retribution dealt to the purloiner of his repast, than 
he Ascended the bamboo to enjoy a quiet repose. The 
next time his food was brought, not a — crow ap- 
proached it ; and I dare say that, thenceforward, he 
was never again molested by those voracious intruders, 
—Oriental Annual, 1836. 


Eastern Justice.—The following anecdote, though 
rather illustrative of Moorish than Arab justice, merits 
insertion, from the stern moral feeling which it dis- 
plays :—While the Emperor Seedy ben Muhammed, 
on his way for the reduction of the Berber tribes, was 
lying encamped on the edge of the desert, an Arab 

eikh found that his tent was visited nightly by some 
person of high rank, whom he traced home to the 
emperor’s own quarters. Convinced of the grievous 
injury done him, yet afraid to avenge himself on one 
whom he believed to be a shereef or prince, he went 
boldly to the emperor, and made his complaint. The 
emperor, grieved to hear of such a gross breach of 
hospitality, ordered that the Arab should come secretly 
and inform him the next time the person was in his 
tent. This was accordingly done the following night 
at midnight, when the emperor immediately arose, 
repaired to the tent, and finding the guilty person 
there, so that there could be no doubt of his crime, 
struck him through with his lance. The a was 
then, by his order, taken outside the tent, and lights 
brought, when it was discovered to be that of an officer 
of the imperial No sooner had the emperor 
seen the face, than he prostrated himself on the ground, 
and continued for some time in fervent prayer. The 
courtiers, who were all now assembled to witness the 
extraordinary occurrence, could not conceal their sur- 
prise or curiosity to know the cause of his majesty’s 
devotion ; none, however, dared to ask, until the em- 


thinking that none but a shereef would have dared in 
80 open a manner to violate the joys of hospitality ; 
that, therefore, he had killed him without allowing a 
light to be brought, lest personal affection should in- 
terfere with justice ; but when he saw who it was, he 
returned sincere thanks to Almighty God, that in his 
determination to have justice administered, he had not 
killed his own son.—P. B. Lord's Algiers and Barbary. 
Reasons For Writine a Boox.—The reason 
which is given by Howitt for composing his Book 
of the § is lient: “ It ought to be the 
leading resolve (says he), the great living and actu- 
ating desire of every man who has arrived at the 
maturity of his powers, of every man especially who 
has received the blessing of a good education, to do 
something which shall tend to the prosperity of his 
country and of his species—something beyond the 
mere routine of those duties which belong to the life 
of every good citizen, and which yet may be achieved 
without the neglect of those duties, or without forsak- 
ing that sphere in which Nature and Providence have 
cast his lot; something, however small, which shall 
advance, or at least aim to advance, the refinement 
and moral elevation of his race. This is the only 
mode by which we can discharge, greatly and fully, 
that debt of blessings which we receive from God, our 
parents, and the community in which we live; for 
mere thankfulness at heart, unseconded by deeds of 
beneficence and the virtuous exercise of an enlighten- 
ed intellect, pays nothing, but leaves unsatisfied the 
highest claims of our nature; and that natural long- 
ing after the enjoyment and the diffusion of happiness 
which fills every healthful bosom.—Such a desire, I 
do not hesitate to confess, has long haunted me; has 
mingled itself with my cogitations, and, however tri- 
vial may appear the result, has been a principal cause 
of my putting together this work.”—* And to our 
naturalists (he continues), what do we not owe !— 
Every one of them who assists to turn the attention 
of our youth to subjects which must lead them out to 
the country, be he but the merest plodder, the merest 
arranger of other men’s knowledge, the merest cata- 
loguer of names, does a good service : but such men as 
Gilbert White, Bewick, Evelyn, and others, who ex- 
plore with enthusiastic and indefatigable delight every 
natural haunt, and cast around their labours the beam- 
ing halo of genius, attracting thousands to the objects 
of their admiration, must be classed amongst the 
greatest benefactors of the human race.” 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
THE success which has attended the efforts of Messrs 
CuamBeERs in the business of Popular Instruction, 
has induced them to undertake the duty of supplying 
a series of Treatises and School Books, constructed 
according to the most advanced views of Education, 
both as a Science and an Art, and answering in its 
parts and ultimate general effect to the demands of the 
age. For this task they conceive themselves to pos- 
sess considerable advantages, in the means they com- 
mand for the preparation and diffusion of Popular 
Literature, their known independence on sects and 
parties of every kind, and the assurance which they 
hope has already been given and accepted, of the moral 
purity of their intentions, 

Their Course will, as far as possible, embody the 
code and materials of a complete Elementary Educa- 
tion, Physical, Moral, and Intellectual, according to 
the following views :— 

[ Physical Education.}] In order that man may pos- 
sess a vigorous frame of body and its concomitant 
sound health, without which every species of moral 
and intellectual excellence is cramped and frustrated, 
he must be subjected from the moment of birth to such 
processes of management, and afterwards trained to 
such habits in food, exercise, cleanliness, and exposure 
to air, as have been ascertained to conduce to strength 
and health. 

[Moral Education.] For the sake of himself and 
society, he must be habituated, from the dawn of con- 
sciousness and feeling, to the moderate activity and 
regulation of the inferior sentiments of his nature, and 
gradually to the due exercise of the higher sentiments 
—justice, kindness, and truth, towards his fellow- 
beings, and veneration towards the objects of his re- 
ligious faith. In time, as his intellectual faculties 
develope themselves, he ought to be instructed in the 
theory, and impressed with the higher sanctions, of 
that morality in which he has been previously trained 
and exercised. 

[Intellectual Education.| That he may be qualified 
for the ready acquisition of knowledge, and the per- 
formance of the duties and labours of life, he must be 
instructed in (1) Reading, at least in his own tongue, 
(2) Writing, (3) Arithmetic, and (4) Grammar, Ety- 
mology, and Composition, That he may enter life 
with a mind informed respecting that creation of which 
he is a part, and that society of which he is a member, 


peror told them that he had gone alone to the tent, 


which will fall to his lot, he must be acquainted with 
at least the elements of the following kinds of know- 
ledge—(1) the Surface of the Earth (Geography) ; 
(2) the Structure of the Earth (Geology); (3) the 
Vegetable Productions of the Earth (Botany); (4) 
the Animal Creatures of the Earth (Zoology) ; (5) the 
Phenomena of the Atmosphere (Meteorology); (6) 
the Composition of the Substances of the Material 
World, and the changes which are produced by the 
action of these substances upon each other (Chemis- 
try) ; (7) the Mechanical Powers and Relations of the 
Material World (Natural Philosophy) ; (8) the Science 
of Measurement (Geometry) ; (9) the Relation of our 
Globe to the other component parts of the vast Sys- 
tem of Creation (Astronomy); (10) the Physical, 
Moral, and Intellectual Nature of Man, with reference 
to the preservation of health, and the attainment of 
happiness ; (11) the Production and Distribution of 
National Wealth (Political Economy) ; (12) the His- 
tory of Nations and Countries, Ancient and Modern, 
especially those in which the Pupil is most interested 
—of their Literature, Eminent Men, Resources, &c. 
The volumes necessary for the developement of these 
views will probably be about thirty in number; of 
which a few will be addressed to Parents and Teachers, 
while the rest will assume the ordinary appearance of 
books for the school and lecture-room ; but, externally, 
the whole will be uniform, and calculated to be eventu- 
ally bound up in about a third part of the number of 
volumes stated. As it is not, in the meantime, pos- 
sible for nearly the whole of the people to acquire a 
complete intellectual education under masters, the 
volumes referring to that department will be calculated 
as much as possible for the use of uninstructed persons 
of all kinds, and in all circumstances. In order, like- 
wise, that the works may be suitable for the education 
of youth of every sect and country—in order that 
there may be no obstacle within themselves to a cir- 
culation as universal as the Editors trust their prin- 
ciples are correct—no provision can be made in the 
series for religious and political education, for which, 
however, local and peculiar means every where exist. 
The prices of books of instruction having hitherto 
been found a great obstacle to the extension of edu- 
cation, especially among the humbler orders, Messrs 
Cuambers have exerted themselves to produce those 
portions of their Course which will take the charac- 
ter of Text or School Books, at rates forming the 
smallest possible advance upon the cost of the mate- 
rials: Each treatise being complete in itself, the Edi- 
tors conceive themselves at liberty to mention, that 
their prosecuting the task to its conclusion will de- 
pend upon the leisure which other duties may leave 
to them, and the degree of encouragement which may 
be extended to their design by the public. As ex- 
amples, almost at the extremes of the series, there are 
now published, a treatise on “ Inrant EpucaTion, 
BETWEEN Two ayp Six YEaRs or AGE; forming a 
complete Directory for instituting and managing the 
seminaries called Infant Schools, and also for the 
guidance of private individuals who have the charge 
of children at that period of life ;” and a “ History 
OF THE EnGLIsH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.” 
This volume belongs to that department of the Course 
which is designed to communicate to young persons 
the rudiments of useful knowledge. It will be suit- 
able to the more advanced classes in English acade- 
mies, and serve as a text-book for those lectures on 
English literature, which are now given in so many 
institutions for mechanics and others, From its pages, 
an active teacher in any part of the country may 
easily form a series of such lectures, little else being 
necessary than to add to the specimens of progressive 
literature from the numerous sources at his command. 
It is further presumed, that such a work cannot fail 
to be useful to many besides young persons at school 
—to all, in short, whose minds have been awakened 
to a desire of knowledge; guiding them to the stores 
of English literature, and distinguishing for them 
those works which are most worthy of their attention. 

Other works are in a state of active preparation. 
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and qualified as well as may be to perform the part 
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